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DIVORCE: ANOTHER VIEW * 


By Freverick C. Grant, Western Theological Seminary 


The problem of divorce, already grave, is steadily increasing. 
According to the statement of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, divorce is increasing faster than marriage—indeed, more 
than twice as fast. For the increase in number of marriages 
in 1926, over 1925, was 1.2 per cent.; in divorces 3.1 per cent. 
In that year there were 1,020,079 marriages, 184,691 divorces 
and annulments—a ratio of about 6 to 1. That is, one marriage 
in six ends in failure. 

In view of these depressing figures, some persons hold that the 
Church ought to do something at once to tighten up legislation, 
beginning with her own Canons and then proceeding to advocate 
more stringent statutory regulations in the State. One form of 
the proposal is to enact Federal laws; another is to secure uniform 
State legislation. It is notorious that the laws of the various 
states are by no means uniform: South Carolina and Maryland, 
originally Church of England and Roman Catholic colonies, for- 
bid divorce entirely; New York grants it only on the ground of 

* A paper read before the Chicago Round Table, April 16, 1928, in the series, 
“The Church and Modern Problems.” 

1 Literary Digest, Dec. 3, 1927, p. 34. For similar figures for the preceding : 
year, see New International Year Book, 1926, pp. 453 f. _ — ' 
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FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Nevada it may be granted on any one of several charges.’ 

I must confess that I very much doubt if more stringent legisla- 
_ tion would remove the real causes of the evil. In a certain num- 

_ ber of cases it might do good, by discouraging hasty and ill-con- 
_ sidered separations—and perhaps also by discouraging, indirectly, 
_ hasty and ill-considered unions. But divorce is not the whole of 
_ the malady: it is at the same time a symptom of other and even 
- more serious evils. More restrictive legislation might hide these 
evils from view still more effectually than they are hidden now; 
_ but the real causes of divorce would remain, and remain without 
relief. It is with these underlying causes that I believe the 
_ Church should deal most strongly, not merely with the external 
and more superficial symptoms. As the teacher and guide of 
souls, her concern is with the conditions under which her children 
_live—not merely, as physician or judge, with restoration after the 
tragedy has come. Hence I propose in this paper to offer a calm 
_and dispassionate survey of the factors involved in the increase 
of divorce, and to do so from the historical and theological stand- 


point. And since the subject is so vast I can only submit an out- 


7 < desertion; while in Rhode Island, North Dakota, Montana, and 


discussion. 
1 

Let us begin with a brief historical survey. 

1. In the somewhat primitive society presupposed in the earliest 
narratives and legal codes of the Old Testament,* marriage was 
already upon a higher plane than that of surrounding Canaanite 
-heathendom. Woman was not a slave or chattel. She was not 
man’s equal, but she was far from being a mere possession; 
though traces of the older status are reflected in the regulations 
concerning dowry, assault, marriage of slaves, etc.‘ The impress 


2 After some vacillation South Carolina has returned to its long-established 
position of refusing to grant divorce for any cause. Maryland now recog- 
nizes desertion and insanity as legitimate causes. The table given in the 
Chicago Daily News Almanac, 1928, p. 322, shows vividly the confusion pro- 
duced by the varying legislation of the different States. 

3 E.g., in the Book of the Covenant, Ex. 20-23. _ 

* And in such a legend as the story of Hagar. 


line of it, more or less in the form of propositions or heads for 
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of Mosaism, of the religion of the desert, is stamped upon these 
early codes. 

2. By the middle of the seventh century, when the Deutero- 
nomic legislation was drawn up, a still wider safeguard was 
thrown about the marriage-estate. ‘‘ When a man taketh a wife, 
and marrieth her, then it shall be, if she find no favor in his eyes, 
because he hath found some unseemly thing in her, that he shall 
write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, and send 
her out of his house. And when she is departed out of his house, 
she may go and be another man’s [wife] ”—and, if she remarries, 
he cannot take her back again. This provision is in a line with 
the humane and liberal tendency of the Deuteronomic legislation. 
As our Lord said, it was for the hardness of men’s hearts that the 
provision was added °—in St. Paul’s phrase (which covered the 
whole of the Old Testament Law), it was “ added because of 
transgressions.” * In a word, the custom was that presupposed 
in Deuteronomy—the ‘ putting away’ of a wife who ‘ found no 
favor’ in her husband’s eyes, or who conducted herself in a 
shameless way (727 "7 Y)—and this often cruel, often unjust cus- 
tom was checked and restrained by the requirement of a ‘ bill of 
divorcement,’ wherein the husband quit all claims to her and left 
her free to remarry.* It was a meliorative regulation of an evil, 
as our Lord pointed out, rather than a remedy for it. Of course 
we must not assume that all Old Testament husbands divorced 
their wives, or that the legislation led to still further laxity. 
There were protests in the Old Testament against abandoning 
the wife of one’s youth, and the Old Testament ideal was—at 
least in its final stage of development—the ideal of a lifelong, 
monogamous union.® 


© Mark 10: 5. 


3:19 

8 There appears to have been no requirement that the bill should set forth 

the grounds for the divorce: not even in the late (11th century A.D.) formula 

given in Strack-Billerbeck, i. 311 f. Cf. I. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism 

and the Gospels, i. 70. iat 
E.g., Mal. 2:13. Cf. Abrahams, ch. ix. 
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3. As is well known, Jewish legal opinion in the New Testa- 
= period was divided between the followers of Hillel, who 
tended toward leniency, and the followers of Shammai, who in- 
clined to be more rigorous. The Deuteronomic code was indefi- 
-nite—perhaps purposely so, in order to cover all cases (the main 
emphasis was on the bill of divorce to be given the wife), or 
perhaps as reflecting current practice in the seventh century. It 
was not certain just what erwath dabhar, * some unseemly thing,’ 
really covered—though it probably meant ‘ indecency or improper 
behavior.’ 10 The Shammaites restricted this to a wife’s un- 
chastity; the Hillelites broadened it to include ‘ burning her hus- 
band’s food,’ and other light offenses.”* 

What was the common practice of Judaism seems to be re- 
‘flected in this ‘ broader’ view; but we must not infer too wide- 
spread a practice of divorce *—there were protests at the time, 
as we see even from the New Testament: e.g., the Pharisee in the 
Temple thanks God he is not ‘ as the rest of men . . . adulterers’ 
(which can scarcely be meant literally, as adultery was punish- 
able by death according to the Law).** And in his Epistle to 
Romans, St. Paul takes it for granted, as a matter settled by the 
Law, that the marriage bond holds good until death.* Here is 
clearly a higher standard, approximating to that of our Lord, 
assumed on the part of Pharisaism and the strict interpretation of 

_ the Law. Similar protests were voiced later, by the Rabbis. 


10 So Brown-Driver-Briggs, Lexicon. 
- 11 Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum N.T. aus Talmud und Midrasch, i. 
313; Git. ix. 10. Abrahams, i. 71, thinks the language of Hillel to be figurative. 

12“ The progress of law and custom in Jewry tended not to modify the 
theoretical ease of divorce, but to increase its practical difficulties.” Abrahams, 
i. 66. Cf. G. F. Moore, Judaism, ii. 125 f. 

13 Luke 18:11. Lev. 20. Though “ it is not probable that the death penalty 
for adultery was inflicted at all in the age of Jesus” (Abrahams, i. 73), the 
Pharisee was not likely to be concerned so much with actual legal practice as 
with the theoretical requirement of the Law, which formed his standard of 
conduct and the guide of his conscience. The case in John viii, if it belongs in 
that gospel, may be colored by the anti-Jewish, anti-Pharisaic point of view 
of the author of the Fourth Gospel (vs. 3, “the scribes and the Pharisees” 
introduce the woman). 
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«The very altar sheds tears when a man divorces the wife of his 
youth.” *° 

At the same time, “‘ the Jews had no doubt as to the lawfulness 
of divorce,” ** and the traditions set forth the grounds upon 
which divorce was lawful. Among these were: (a) ‘some un- 
seemly thing,’ already noticed, and interpreted in a wide range of 
meanings, emphatically centering however in light and unchaste 
conduct, detrimental to the husband’s honor: as the Mishna put 
it, if the women spinning in the moonlight talk about her, or if 
she argues with her husband so that the neighbors can overhear ; *” 
(b) overt breach of the Law on the part of the wife; (c) conduct 
detrimental to the husband’s good name; (d) barrenness (after 
ten years) ; (¢) failure to comply with the conditions and require- 
ments under which she was married.** On the other hand the 
wife could sue for divorce from her husband (a) if on account 
of illness or occupation he was not able to provide comfortably 
for his wife—e.g., a leper, or a tanner (as obnoxious); (b) she 
might also divorce him if, in order to fulfil certain vows which 
he had taken, she were reduced to dire straits of poverty or to a 
position of dishonor; (c) finally if she had been married before 
coming of age, either by her mother and brothers if her father 
were dead, or even by her father.*® 

4. It is against this background of contemporary practice and 
opinion that the teaching of our Lord must be studied. There 
is little doubt that the question asked him by the Pharisees (Mark 
10: 1-12; Matt. 19: 3-9; Luke omits) is properly reported in 
Mark: “ Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife?” *° Mat- 
thew adds, “ for every cause ”’—an addition which introduces us 
to the circle of the disputants in the Jewish schools, and presses 
an inquiry that is simply not answered in what follows. Mark is 
much clearer: the Pharisees have already learned of Jesus’ teach- 

15 T. B. Gittin 90b; qu. Abrahams, i. 69. Cf. Strack-Billerbeck, i. 320. a 

16 W. M. Foley, art. ‘Marriage’ in Encyc. Rel. and Eth., viii. 434b. : 
17 Strack-Billerbeck, i. 316. 
18 Moore, ii. 123-127. Abrahams, i. 75-77. Strack-Billerbeck, i. 318. 


19 Strack-Billerbeck, ii. 24. Moore, ii. 125. _ 
20 Foley, in ERE; so also Rawlinson, Commentary, ad loc. 
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FREDERICK C. GRANT 4 


ing, and perhaps of His criticism of the Law (Matt. 5: 32), and 
wish to hear the criticism directly in order, if possible, to use it 
against Him.** And he answers them roundly, No! The per- 
mission of divorce was only a temporary expedient; from the be- 
‘ginning it was not so, nor shall it be so in the Kingdom of God. 
“ He who made the male made the female also ” *—and ‘ putting 
away’ is a sin against the Creator (a point assumed in some 
Rabbinic teaching, as ‘ Noachide’ moral law,” and of course by 
St. Thomas and the Schoolmen, for whom marriage was the 
natural law of creation).** Hence “ whosoever shall put away 
his wife, and marry another, committeth adultery against her.” ** 
What follows, in Mark (vs. 12): “ And if she herself shall put 
away her husband, and marry another, she committeth adultery,” 
is a logical enough corollary, and was no doubt significant for 
Mark’s Roman readers, but seems impossible on our Lord’s lips, 
since Jewish law (unlike Roman) did not provide for the divorce 
of a husband by a wife.** However, custom provided for it, as 
we have seen; and the addition is not certainly unauthentic. 
Matthew gives an entirely different conclusion (19:9b): “and 
he that marrieth her when she is put away committeth adultery.” 
If the text is sound (certain important MSS. omit the addition) ,*" 
there is nothing to be urged against the conclusion; it is a parallel 
and indeed corollary to what has just been said; and, if a choice 
must be made between Mark’s addition and Matthew’s, there is 


21 “ Pharisees” may not be correct; their tenets, generally speaking, would 
seem to have been nearer his own than were those of the Sadducees. And we 
must reckon with the possibility that the anti-Pharisaic motive elsewhere ob- 
servable in the evangelic tradition has likewise affected the transmission of 
this narrative. 

22 Professor Margoliouth’s recently proposed rendering: Expos. Times, 
March 10928, p. 274. 

23 Cf. Strack-Billerbeck, ii. 24. 

24 Summa Theol., Il. ii. 154. 2c: “ Matrimonium, secundum diversos status, 
institutum est a lege naturae, Moysis, Christi, et a lege civili.” 

25 Mark 10:11. 

26 Josephus, Ant. XV. viii. 7. Abrahams, i. 67, 72: “the divorce was always, 
from first to last, in Jewish law the husband’s act.” 

27 Om. C? D al. Lv. Svt- E Orig Chr. Is the addition due to the in- 
fluence of 5:32? McNeile, Commentary, ad loc., leaves it out of his text. 
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- fittle objection to preferring the latter. It is supported by Mat- 
thew 5:32 and Luke 16: 18, and, if the text is sound, probably 
comes from Q (though found, in Luke, in an L-context, with 
some Q-contacts in the immediate neighborhood, however). 
The narrative, then, reads, Mark 10:2-11 (-+ Matthew 
19:9b?). 

The Pharisees’ question seems to presuppose some acquaintance 
with our Lord’s earlier teaching concerning marriage and divorce, 
and to that we must now turn. In its positive form the teach- 
ing is found in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5:31 f): “It 
was said also, Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give 
her a writing of divorcement: but I say unto you, that every one 
that putteth away his wife [saving for the cause of fornication], 
maketh her an adulteress: and whosoever shall marry her when 
she is put away committeth adultery.” 

Luke introduces a parallel to this saying (16: 18) immediately 
following the saying: “ It is easier for heaven and earth to pass 
away, than for one tittle of the Law to fall”; the two, though 
both from Q, seem to stand in violent contradiction, since the 
Law permitted divorce, and can only be reconciled by some sort 
of reinterpretation of the Law such as Matthew gives in Chapter 
5 (the Sermon on the Mount), where his version of the saying is 
given. The situation is very much complicated; for Luke agrees 
rather with Mark 10 and with Matthew 19 than with Matt. 5 in 
reading: “‘ Everyone that putteth away his wife, and marrieth 
another, committeth adultery” (rather than, “ maketh her an 
adulteress,” regardless of remarriage). I confess that it seems 
to me that the Marcan-Lucan version is much more probable, and 
that QO doubtless read: “ committeth adultery.” The form of the 
parallel second member of the saying (5: 32b) strongly supports 
this view, I believe.”* 

Much the same is true, I incline to feel, of the clauses of ex- 
ception introduced by Matthew: “ Saving for the cause of forni- 
cation ” (mapextos Adyou tropvelas, 5: 32) and “ except for forni- 
cation ” emi mopvela, 19:9). In spite of the apparent sound- 


28 Harnack, Sayings of Jesus, pp. 57 f, 144, 198 f, prefers St. ‘Matthew. 
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ness of the text—+.e., the unanimous testimony of the earliest 
_MSS., Vss., etc., known to us—I believe that the exceptions, which 
are peculiar to Matthew, reflect the incipient canon law or at 
_ least the practice of the group whose tradition is reflected in the 
_ * Jewish Gospel’ of Matthew.” Other instances of ecclesiastical 
_ regulation or procedure are to be found in Matthew, this in itself 
- casting a suspicion upon his peculiar form of—what he certainly 
a 4 takes to be—Christ’s ‘ legislation’ upon the subject.°° Against 
-Matthew’s reading stands opposed the testimony of the earlier 
_ Gospel according to St. Mark, the widely circulated (both in East 
_and West) Gospel of Luke, the work of a careful historian; and 
the very clear, early, and positive testimony of St. Paul in I Cor. 
7, where he gives, not his own counsel but the commandment of 
the Lord: “‘ That the wife depart not from her husband (but and 
if she depart, let her remain unmarried, or else be reconciled to 
; her husband) ; and that the husband leave not his wife.” * It 
is not wholly fair to say that St. Paul did not cite the excep- 
tional case because it did not apply to the situation with which 
he was dealing: such a case might certainly have been found 


_ 29 Cf. McNeile, p. 274: “ The addition of the saving clause [in 19:9] is, in 

fact, opposed to the spirit of the whole context, and must have been made at 
a time when the practice of divorce for adultery had already grown up.” He 
refers to Hermas, Mand. iv. 1, where such divorce is “definitely enjoined.” 
Canon Charles, in his recent work, Divorce and Nullity (Edinburgh: Clark, 
1927), recognizes the exception-clauses to be glosses, due to the Evangelist; 
I cannot follow him in preferring Mt. 19 to Mk. 10, however. 

30 F.g., 16:18 £; 18: 15-18; 19:12; 28: 18-20, etc—In view of the common 
idea of “ Christ’s legislation” (a term popularized by Seeley’s Ecce Homo), 
we must of course guard against its connotations. Professor Moore points 
this out clearly: “In setting these utterances by the side of those of Hillel and 
Shammai, it should be remembered that they were jurisconsults called upon to 
pronounce authoritatively what the law was; while Jesus, having no such 
authority or responsibility, undertook to say what, on ideal principles, the law 
ought to be, Moses to the contrary notwithstanding.” Judaism, ii. 125. 

81[— Cor. 7:10f. The latter provision, “be reconciled to her husband,” 
seems to have been recognized in Judaism, and indeed to have been the aim of 
at least some of the later legislation (see Abrahams, ¢.g., p. 70); while the 
former, “ let her remain unmarried,” was contrary to both Jewish practice and 
theory, seems to be unique, and undoubtedly goes back, as St. Paul testifies, to 
our Lord. 
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in Corinth, and it is far more probable that St. Paul had never 
heard of the exception. Perhaps the strongest evidence that our 
Lord never made the exception allowed in Matthew is that, ac- 
cording to the Law, adultery was an offense punishable by death,” 
“and the Gospels imply that this Law was by no means a dead 
letter.” ** Even if the Law stood for theory rather than practice, 
it could not be ignored by One who maintained the view of it set 
forth in Luke 16:17, Matthew 5: 17-20, etc.** It would seem 
then that the consistent teaching of our Lord, presupposed or re- 
corded in the New Testament, is clearly the indissolubility of mar- 
riage save by the death of one or other of the parties thereto. 

5. Now it is of course a question (a) whether our Lord was 
laying down a law for all society, or only for the members of the 
Kingdom (though clearly he emphasized the fact that ‘ many 
from the East and the West’ shall come and enter the Kingdom 
of God) ; and still another (b) whether he was legislating at all 
or not. Sir John Seeley’s unfortunate term, “ Christ’s legisla- 
tion,” represents the older view of the teaching found in the Gos- 


pels, and must not be pressed. As a matter of fact we do not 
interpret other sayings, found in the Sermon on the Mount and 
elsewhere, as legislative enactments; ** and Miss Maude Royden 
insists, “ there is no ground whatever for a more rigid interpreta- 
tion of our Lord’s teaching about marriage than about taking 
oaths or praying in public.” ** It may be pointed out that 


“the sayings in Mark and Luke are simply ordinary examples of the method 
of the great Prophet, who was accustomed to set forth broad principles in an 
absolute and sometimes an extreme form, leaving it to His people to apply 
His teachings with all the necessary qualifications in the manner of legisla- 
tion to their individual cases and needs. That this principle has always been 
recognized in the interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount without in the 
least detracting from the supreme value of that great utterance cannot well 
be denied. Our Lord as teacher was a prophet rather than a legislator.” 57 


32 Deut. 22; Lev. 20, P; see above, note 13. 
33 Margoliouth, Ic. On this point the gospels and the Jewish tradition 
disagree. 
84In the case described in John 8:5 the authority of the Law is not denied. 
85 Foley, in ERE, viii. 438 a. ba 
86 Sex and Commonsense, p. 107; qu. by L. B. Moore, in ATR, x. 4. 
37 Foley, in ERE, lic. Cf. McNeile, Gospel Acc. to St. Matthew, p. 66. 
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At the same time, of course, ‘ prophet’ and ‘legislator’ are 
not contrasted in Jewish thought: Moses, e.g., was first of all a 
prophet; and the ‘ words of a prophet’ had all the force of leg- 
islation.** St. Paul quotes our Lord’s words as decisive. 

So I think that the line must be drawn in another direction. 
Our Lord was not legislating, for all society or for future ages; 
but as Prophet he was assuredly declaring the will of God, first 
to the House of Israel among whom were to be found members 
of the Kingdom of God, and through them to the world at large. 
Hence He was ‘ legislating,’ in the sense—not of legal codes, but 
—of the prophetic announcement of the will of God; but he was 
assuredly not ‘ legislating’ for society at large, regardless of the 
Kingdom of God and without relation to that obedience to the 
revealed will of God which was fundamental to his whole re- 
ligious outlook and teaching. 

It does not surprise us then to find modifications of his strict 
teaching in the later Church. One of the earliest of these modifi- 
cations, or accommodations, is perhaps the exception-clause found 
twice (and indeed in two forms) in St. Matthew. Another is 
St. Paul’s permission of the remarriage of a Christian deserted 
by his or her pagan spouse *°—if this be the correct exegesis of 
the passage! Further accommodations are found in the Fathers, 
who show, “ on good scriptural authority, that idolatry, covetous- 
ness, unnatural offences, etc., might rightly be classed under the 
heading of spiritual adultery.” *° “Si infidelitas fornicatio est, 
et idololatria infidelitas, et avaritia idololatria, non est dubitan- 
dum avaritiam fornicationem esse ” ** 


—though in his Retracta- 

tions St. Augustine admits the doubtfulness of this exegesis! ** 
6. It is evident that the practical difficulties of applying our 

Lord’s saying to civil society were almost insuperable—the dif- 

ficulty reached a climax after the Christian faith became the re- 

ligion of the Empire. Hence in the Greek Church (more 
88 Cf. I Macc. 14: 41; etc. 

397 Cor. 7: 15. 


40 Foley, op. cit., p. 438 b, and note. 
#1 Augustine, De Serm. Domini, i. 16. 46, etc. 
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strongly influenced by civil or political conditions than the 
Roman), more causes were (and are) allowed than just adultery 
_ —sguch as high treason, designs by either party on the life of the 

other, insanity, leprosy, etc.; “ but no one is permitted to obtain 
a divorce more than once ” **°—this last perhaps either an indica- 
tion that the additional causes were a concession, limited to one 
divorce; or perhaps as a result of the ascetic movement, from the 
third century and onwards. 

Civil legislation under the Christian Empire was even more 
lenient. Up to the time of Justinian, a wife might divorce her 
husband for (1) treason, (2) adultery, (3) homicide, (4) poi- 
soning, (5) violating sepulchres, (6) forgery, (7) stealing from 
a church, (8) robbery, (9) cattle-stealing, (10) attempts on her 
life, (11) introducing immoral women into the house, or (12) 
common assault. A husband might divorce his wife for any of 
the foregoing, or for (13) dining with men not relatives without 
her husband’s permission, (14) going from home at night with- 

‘ out permission or reasonable cause, and (15) frequenting circus 


‘ or theatre without permission. In addition to these stated causes, 
a divorce might be procured by mutual consent. And to the list 
of causes for which a wife might divorce her husband Justinian 
added two more: (16) procuring abortion and (17) mixed bath- 
ing.“* 

It is easy to see in this list both the leavening of the Roman 
legal tradition by the Christian influence and the accommodating 
of Christian teaching to the conditions of the time; and, more- 

over, to find in the combination certain traces of the old Hebraic 
and Jewish element, in addition to the Christian and civil. 

7. The Roman or Western church, as is well known, was not 
so compromised by court-affiliations as was the Byzantine or 
Eastern, and hence went the length (in the twelfth century) of 

_ forbidding divorce, t.c., a vinculo matrimonii, absolutely. (Sepa- 
ration, or divortia a mensa et a thoro was recognized, but there 
could, of course, be no remarriage.) *° At the same time there 

43 ERE, viii. 4309. 

44 FRE, viii. 439b. 


#5 Earlier councils of the Western Church had allowed remarriage in certain 
eases. Cf. ERE, 
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came to be recognized a number of impediments which rendered 
a marriage null and void (a situation not contemplated in the 
East, where divorce was allowed under certain conditions), 
These are set forth and discussed in the ‘Supplement’ to the 
Third Part of St. Thomas’ Summa Theologie, as follows: 

Aliqua expediens fuit esse impedimenta 

(1) contrahendum matrimonium dirimentia, sed non contractum, ecclesiae 
scilicet inhibitio ac feriarum tempus; et aliqua 

(2) ipsum contractum et contrahendum, scilicet error, conditio, votum, 
cognatio, crimen, cultiis disparitas, vis, ordo, ligamen, honestas, affinitas, im- 
potentia coeundi.*® 
To the first of these two lists may be added, from the ‘ Secunda 
Secundz ’: 

Defectus aetatis, s. ante pubertatem (for a boy 14, for a girl 12) ; 47 

Sex crimina impediunt matrimonium contrahendum solum: incestus, uxor- 
cidium, raptus alienae sponsae, susceptio proprii filii de fonte per dolum, inter- 
fectio presbyterii, et poenitentia solemnis.*® 

Some recent writers, and many controversialists, past and 
present, have maintained that the Roman list of impedimenta is 
artificial and fallacious; but, while questions may be raised over 
one or more of the defined impedimenta, and perhaps over the 
ethics of St. Thomas’ exposition on one or two points, it deserves 
to be pointed out: (1) that the principle recognized in the list is 
valid (¢.g., error, vis, and impotentia) ; there are some conditions 
that render marriage—not merely intolerable but—essentially im- 
possible; and (2) in the next place, that the scheme is no fine- 
spun spider’s web of scholastic speculation but arose out of prac- 
tical necessities. More than once in the ‘ Supplementum’ to the 
Summa are quoted couplets from popular verse in which the rules 
had been set forth (for pedagogic purposes, no doubt) and so 
handed down from the past. Behind the structure of Scholastic 
Moral Theology stands the long administrative experience of the 
Roman Canon Law.* 


. 
4° Suppl. q. 50. i. 


4711. ii. 180. 5c. 

48 TI. ii. 154. 7 ad 5. 

49 T refer, of course, to the Scholastic Theology, not to the modern Roman 
Catholic practice, though the latter is historically based upon it. _ 
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8. With the Reformation came a new emphasis upon the ethics 
of the State. Indeed, it is only a partial view that sees the Refor- 
mation as primarily a doctrinal or theological movement, rooted 
in Luther’s Justification-theology (Calvin’s theology was cer- 
tainly very different, and so was Zwingli’s). It was a movement 
largely economic, political, and practical in its outlook and aims, 
as may clearly be seen from the new view of marriage put forth 
by the Reformers. The whole medizval system was set aside, 
and, true to the Bible-centered principle—too true, in fact, and 
even truer to the Old Testament, in some respects, than to the 
New—the thoroughgoing ethics of the Old Testament and of 
early, Jewish Christianity were coupled with a magnification of 
the power and authority of the State, which now takes the place 
of the Visible Church (and was no doubt chosen to offset the 
Visible Church, which seemed to the Reformers utterly corrupt). 
Along with this magnification of the civil power, the Reformers 
generally held to a humane and this-worldly view, viz., “ that 
divorce with the permission of remarriage was justified in the 
case of adultery and, generally speaking, of cruelty or prolonged 
desertion. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the same 
view was generally expressed by Anglican teachers, even by those 
who, like J. Cosin and H. Hammond, are generally considered 
as belonging to the High School in Theology.” The sacra- 
mental view of marriage was generally rejected, and along with 
it—though not as a necessary consequence—the doctrine of the 
indissolubility of marriage. It is, of course, possible to hold the 
sacramental doctrine and still recognize that “ grievous sin may 
rupture the mystic bond as really and completely as death it- 
self.” °° Furthermore, they pointed out that the Canon Law, 
with its theory of indissolubility, had not, as a matter of fact, 
succeeded in putting down the evils of divorce, and that the 
numerous list of grounds on which marriage could be pronounced 
null and void ab initio, “ implying the consequent dissolution of 
_ perfectly honorable unions,” °° had really made divorce easier and 
caused grave scandal. Finally, along with their emphasis on the 


50 W. M. Foley, op. cit., viii. 439 b. 
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Old Testament, but lacking a true historical point of view in 
studying it, they maintained that God could never have allowed 
divorce (as in the Mosaic Law) if it were “ in every case morally 
wrong.” <A depressing example of non-theological but literary 
exposition of the Protestant doctrine is to be seen in Milton’s 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce—a treatise reminding one 
now and then of the ‘lax’ doctrines of the School of Hillel in 
Rabbinic Judaism. 

10. It is evident that the historical background of present-day 
thought and discussion, and likewise of present-day practice, in- 
volves a combination of the factors already sketched: viz., the 
Old Testament, with its developing legislation; Judaism, with its 
varied practice and warm controversies; the New Testament, 
with our Lord’s prophetic teaching at the centre; the strong effort 
of the early Church to abide by that teaching, followed by the 
inevitable compromise with age-old custom as soon as the Church 
became coterminous with the Empire; the divided positions of 
East and West; the largely—but not wholly—theoretical position 
of the Latin Church, much modified in practice, and now crys- 
tallized in the theory and practice of Rome; the Protestant re- 
form, with its emphasis upon the authority of the State and its 
de facto recognition of a this-worldly point of view in ethics; the 
modification of all this mélange of principles, positions, and views 
by the rise of Biblical criticism, by the competitive economic and 
industrial organization (or disorganization) of Western society 
since the eighteenth century, by the infiltration of non-Christian 
influences, by the exigencies of pioneer conditions and colonial 
surroundings in America and elsewhere, by the slow decline in 
ethical dignity and claims (or pretensions) of the glorified ‘ Chris- 
tian State ’"—by a hundred factors, all interwoven or inextricably 
entangled in what we call, for short, ‘ modern life.’ 


II 


_ Who can disentangle the complex? What principle will lead 
us Out into a clear open field where the Church may once more 
set up a reasonable, defensible position—I mean not for ortho- 
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doxy’s sake, or for logical consistency’s sake, but in order to nur- 
ture and heal and guide and bless the children committed to her 
care? 

It may be urged that all the Church need do is hold fast to the 
position of our Lord—the strict indissolubility of marriage (1.¢., 
deleting the exception now allowed in the Canon). That would 
be logically consistent, and it would be simple; but it might be 
unjust. For—as I have already pointed out—the teaching of 
our Lord upon marriage was part and parcel with the ethics of 
the Kingdom of God which he prophetically set forth. And if — 
the Church were to pick out and isolate a saying, stripped of its 
context, and of its background in the rest of his thought, and set 
it up as a principle of legislation—it is easy to see that the teach- 
ing itself would not be fairly represented. Hence before that is 
done there are several other considerations to be carefully gone — 
over. And so I beg leave to set down briefly one or two further 
observations. 

1. In the first place, it seems clear that the modern theory (7.e., 
the theory implied in the present Canon, forbidding divorce and 
remarriage except for the innocent party after divorce for adul- 
tery **)—the modern theory is much stricter than the theory of the 
Church in the past. The Eastern Churches have allowed divorce, 
and one remarriage, for certain specified causes in addition to the 
one we recognize. Rome has had her canons of nullity. Pro- 
testantism has recognized other causes, and has tended to slump 
to the level of merely civil ethics. Our theory is high, and all but 
absolute. It affords one more instance of a tendency frequently 
observable in the history of legislation, viz., the tendency to be- 
come more and more theoretical. It was clearly at work in the 
Old Testament, for example, moving steadily onward from the 
Book of the Covenant, an early and almost ‘ primitive’ code, 
through Deuteronomy, and culminating in the Priestly Legisla- 
tion of Ezra and his school. Its final provisions, like many of 
those found in the later oral tradition which was codified in the 
Mishna, were so completely theoretical (¢.g., the penalty of death 


51 Canon 43, § § III. 
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for “anes or for Sabbath-breaking) that we can scarcely con- 
ceive that they were ever strictly enforced, at least on any wide 
scale or for any considerable length of time. We likewise have 
a theory, but only a theory; we have no way of enforcing it, save 
as individual Christians accept its authority and abide by its pro- 
visions—otherwise, they are remarried by a justice and then 
either lapse entirely or come back and present a fait accompli 
which it often seems advisable for the clergy to overlook! ‘We 
have a theory; but we have no standing tribunal, beyond the in- 
dividual judgment of the Bishop—a condition of things perhaps 
growing out of the colonial, pre-Revolutionary period, but 
anomalous at any rate in a representatively-organized Church 
faced with a vast, complex, and growing problem.” We allow 
one exception—not several, as in the Eastern Churches; nor do 
we make any provision for nullification, as in the Roman com- 
munion ; and we have no formal way even of getting at the facts. 
The decree of the secular court is—practically—final ; though of 
course individual bishops often get at the real facts by some way 
of their own. It is all of a piece with our complacent, traditional, 
Protestant acceptance of the secular power as ‘ ordained of God’; 
it goes with Erastian politics, minus all the Erastian advantages 
and emoluments! 

2. In the second place, as a further indictment of the Protestant 
theory of alliance with the State, and along with it of the By- 
zantine, imperial, and Czsaro-Papal theory of the subjection of 
the State to the Church, one may raise the question: What 
business has the Church legislating for society generally, any- 
way? What right or authority has the Church to legislate for 
non-Christian citizens of the state?—obviously a question that 
would have been as meaningless in sixteenth to seventeenth cen- 
tury Protestantism as in thirteenth to seventeenth century Catholi- 
cism. “ But the Church has a social responsibility,” it will be 
replied. And yet, is legislation the proper way to exercise that 

52 See the proposal of a permanent court of inquiry in the art. by the Rev. 
L. B. Moore, ‘Should the Present Canon on Divorce be Altered?’ ATR, 


x. 4, pp. 317 ff.—I understand that such a court is already in existence, in the 
Presbyterian Church. 
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responsibility ? Is not the Church’s proper sphere, as related to 
those outside its borders, one of influence, of example, of lofty 
spiritual aims and sanctified behavior? It would certainly seem 
to be so, in a society where Church and State are definitely and 
positively separated.** 

And even in relation to its own members, legislation is not the 
only, or even the best, way of encouraging, nurturing, and sus- 
taining the Christian life. Though the Church has the right and 
duty of legislating for its own members, legislation becomes a 
hollow mockery unless the ideal, upon which the legislation is 
based, is set forth clearly, steadily, and incessantly. I am back 
r once more at my old stand: The Church must do more to provide 
- aclear, comprehensible Moral Theology, and really teach it to the 
4 youth. We give them next to no preparation for their marriage, 

leaving it to nature or to luck or to the chance absorption of Chris- 
tian standards of marriage and home; and then we come down 
harshly upon our own children when, having leaped in the dark, 
they make a tragic mess of things and find no relief outside the 
divorce court. We need more teaching, “ line upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a little”’ until the Christian 
ideal stands out clear and shining and all-attractive in its beauty 
and simplicity. I for one cannot believe that a ‘ Christian’ mar- 
riage is merely one that has been blessed by a priest. To be 

genuinely Christian it must be definitely based upon Christian 


53 There is certainly something to be said for the theory that the Church’s 
function is solely to ‘ solemnize’ or bless the marriages of properly qualified 
persons. In its essence, as sacramental teaching assumes, the marriage con- 
sists in ‘ mutual consent’; in its social or civil aspect it is a contract, to be duly 
certified before the lawful authorities; ecclesiastically, it is the union of a 
Christian man and a Christian woman in the ties of matrimony, which union 
the Church is called upon to bless and to consecrate in the name of God. The 
Church’s part is, according to this theory, simply the last named; in it the 
clergy function, not as civil officers, but solely as priests. Even under the pres- 
ent arrangement, the clergy do not exercise the full prerogatives of civil of- 
ficers: the license has first to be procured from the County Clerk or other 
official. The theory just named would clarify the whole situation, not only 
in the eyes of the persons ‘ being married’ but also of the civil representatives 
—and even of the officiating clergy, to many of whom it would be a real 
relief from a confused and difficult state of affairs. 
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principles, entered into “ not unadvisedly or lightly, but reverently, 
discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and in the fear of God.” 

3. Nor can I believe that the old definition of the ‘ consum- 
mation’ of a marriage, as physical cohabitation, is enough. It 
rests on the primitive idea of taboo, of the uncleanness or sacred- 
ness, either one, of mere physical contact. If biological law is 
equally the Law of God along with Biblical or Ecclesiastical regu- 
lations—as I believe—then the true consummation of a marriage 
is the birth of a child or of children.* I do not wish to quibble 


5¢ No doubt there are exceptions, such as childlessness due to no wish of 
the married couple; in such cases it is possible for a spiritual consummation 
to complete the union and realize at least some of the ends for which marriage 
was ordained. Often, no doubt, this takes place—and sometimes the spiritual, 
ethical, and even intellectual union is far more complete, on this ideal level, than 
in some marriages which have been ‘biologically’ consummated in the con- 
ception and birth of a child. The necessity for allowing such exceptions only 
proves the impossibility of setting up any absolute rule or criterion. Never- 
theless, it seems clear that if marriage were thus to be viewed (i.e. the birth 
of children a normal requirement to the consummation of marriage), it would 
still be possible for a marriage to be consummated spiritually; though (1) the 
marriage of Christians who know that they cannot have children is a ques- 
tionable procedure (cf. St. Thomas, Suppl. q. 49. 5. 0: “actus matrimonialis 
semper culpabilis et peccatum est, nisi prolis intentio, ac mutua inter conjuges 
fides adsit;” and cf. ib., 6c); and (2) it is usually possible for a barren 
couple to adopt children—a practice recommended both on religious and on 
psychological grounds, as a work of charity, and as a means of ‘ sublimating’ 
the purely physical side of the ‘ parental instinct’ and in one real sense achieving 
the end of the ‘intentio prolis.’ As Aquinas elsewhere stated, “ Commistio 
carnalis est de secunda perfectione matrimoniz, non autem de prima”; Summa, 
III. 29. 2.0. Cf. II. ii. 154. 2c: “ Finis matrimonii duplex, s. finis principalis, 
id est, generatio et educatio prolis, et finis secundarius, s. mutuum obsequium.” 
The principle is recognized in the old Exhortation (1662) prefaced to the Mar- 
riage Service in the English Prayer Book, and retained, somewhat modified, in 
the proposed Alternative Form. The language is almost in the medizval 
phraseology, and is easily translated back into the terms of the old Moral 
Theology. The Preface in our American book is much more modified, and 
has really left the heart out of the earlier Exhortation—public taste no doubt 
having been deemed to forbid outspoken language on such an occasion. But 
it might be well to get the sound teaching back, somehow, at least in the form 
of private conference with the persons concerned before the wedding takes 
place. The whole idea of marriage, from the Christian point of view, involves 
a home with children, their nurture and education. This is also, I maintain, 


the ‘ biological’ view, and the ethical, as well as the religious. And lest I be 


| 


over a point, and I am certainly not arguing in favor of what is 
called ‘Companionate Marriage’; but it must be obvious that if 
Birth Control is now widely practiced (and we all know that it 
is), then some of the objection to divorce on the ground of physi- 
cal identification must be admitted to have lost its force. Let 
me take an example to make this clear: John and Mary have been 
married for six months, and John learns that Mary has definitely 
decided she ‘ does not care for children.’ The matter never was 
discussed before—as it should have been, before they were mar- 
ried. Biologically viewed, John has the right to children. He 
will not compel Mary to meet his wish—as two hundred or a 
thousand years ago he might have done. And in the highest, 
_and true, sense, their marriage has not yet been consummated. If 
nothing can change the attitude of the wife, it would seem that 
- divorce is the only remedy ; and, as a matter of fact, the medieval 
doctrine of nullity seems to cover the case, at least in the spirit of 
its provisions. 

Or suppose the case reversed: John threw off restraint once or 
twice, some years back, and admits to Mary after a while that 
he can never become the father of a child. Biologically, psy- 

chologically, ethically, she is entitled to bear a child. What is to 
be done? Shall she go on, loathing henceforth the man who has 
wrecked her most deeply cherished hopes of happiness, facing an 
empty, neurotic middle age, her heart stone dead within her? 
These are modern problems—you have known such cases, as 
have I. Perhaps they never arose in first century Palestine or in 
thirteenth century Europe; but they are here to-day. And we 
must solve them. - And strange as it may seem, I think I sense 
a spirit within the old Pre-Reformation Canon Law, with all its 
insistence upon indissolubility, with its curious paradoxes, its 
complexio oppositorum, its dogmatic principles combined with 
level-headed practical sense in administering details—I sense a 
spirit, which, applied to the modern situation and scientifically 
accused of ‘ medizvalism,’ for quoting St. Thomas, let me quote a modern 
anthropologist, and cite a modern biologist. Says Westermarck, in Human 


Marriage, 1921, p. 72: “ Marriage is rooted in the family, rather than the 
family in marriage; ” and see J. A. Thomson, What is Man?, p. 54. 
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enlightened, promises a way out of the difficulties. ‘ Actus 
matrimonialis,” said St. Thomas, “ semper culpabilis et pecca- 
tum est, nisi prolis intentio, ac mutua inter conjuges fides adsit.” 
“‘ Actus matrimonialis,” not merely “ cohabitatio,” although that 
doubtless followed in principle. Still St. Thomas clearly in- 
sists that “ commistio carnalis est de secunda perfectione matri- 
moniz, non autem de prima.” And elsewhere, “ Finis matri- 
monii duplex, s. finis principalis, id est, generatio et educatio 
prolis ; et finis secundarius, s. mutuum obsequium.” °° 

I cite these statements because in them, 1.e. in the traditional 
moral philosophy and theology of the Western Church—quite 
as much our inheritance as Rome’s, though I admit we have done 
less to garnish the sepulchres of the prophets—in them I sense 
that spirit of practical level-headedness which, if modernized 
and brought up-to-date (without annihilation or dilution), prom- 
ises a sound Western, reasonable, and Christian solution of 
some of our problems. 

4. My remaining observations may be briefly stated. One 
thing the Church can do is discourage the over-emphasis upon 
sex that we behold all about us to-day. In literature, on the 
stage, in art, in magazines, in store-windows, in dress, in music, 
sex is flaunted everywhere. It may be that it is nature’s offset to 
the economic difficulties we have set in the way of marriage, and 
reflects her determination that the race shall go on! Drive 
nature out the door and she returns through the window; exclude 
her there and she slips down the chimney—like Bill the Lizard— 
or steals through the keyhole, like woman’s wit in As You Like 
It. “ Nature has vastly overloaded the sex instinct,” as Emerson 
said, “in order to insure the perpetuation of the race”; and 
“over our Chinese wall any nimble Tartar can leap.”—But I do 
believe it is possible to live without so much sex. Some of us 
have known communities—out on the prairies, up in the north 
woods—where men and women worked and children played and 
studied and enjoyed life and found it rich and wholesome, and 


55 Suppl., 49. 5. 
56 See note above. 
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never tasted the heady wines of modern cosmopolitan excitement 

- —nine-tenths of it sex, in reality. A wise friend of mine in New 
England put it briefly and well: “ The place of sex is in the 
home.” 

Along with our vast over-emphasis upon sex goes a naively 
credulous faith in romantic love, to the utter ignoring of the 
social significance and responsibilities of marriage. Of old, the 

Church viewed marriage soberly as a community affair. St. 
Ignatius, writing to St. Polycarp, required the engaged couple 
to make known their intentions to the Bishop, that the marriage 
might be “ according to the Lord”; ™ and the traditional Banns 
are a later echo of the same attitude. Certainly the community 

has something at stake in the marriage! The civil license too 
often means next to nothing, and we accept that as the main 

_ prerequisite to Christian marriage! It seems impossible that 
a Church could take so low a view of discipline as we ordinarily 

take! But it is of one piece with the whole of ‘ modern life’ 
in general. I think one of the things we should certairily under- 

_take—in dealing, not with divorce but with its underlying causes 
—is to reénforce, or indeed reéstablish, those customs which em- 
phasize the community interest in marriage. The sense of fam- 
ily continuity, of family solidarity, is almost non-existent in some 
modern circles. No wonder marriage and the home are taken 
lightly! People are moving around incessantly; in Chicago this 
year, next year in New York, then Los Angeles, and back again; 
a year or two in a flat on Main Street, then a bungalow in Poplar 
Bluff or a house in Myrtle Meadow, near the Country Club, then 

no house at all—just an apartment—and then the end. No 
family home, no family traditions, no family furniture or books 
or treasures: any human being up to fifty years ago would have 
stood aghast at such a spectacle! People are like plants torn up 
by the roots, and transplanted again and again before they have 
time to recover. The newly-wed couple have no attachments 
with the old home, or the old business or trade, or even the old 
town. Everything is new, shiny, and, like most things modern, 


57 Ad Polyc. v. 2. 
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cheap (in quality, whatever the price). Meanwhile, man is 
biologically, psychologically, nervously, industrially and econom- 
ically, spiritually and ethically, profoundly a creature of habit! 
Not just Connecticut but the whole round globe is a ‘land of 
steady habits.’ It is no wonder if human beings do not stand the 
strain of novelty, and go mad with excitement, and wreck their 
lives before they are well begun. I do not favor the ‘ Continental ’ 
marriage, nor the worship of ancestors; but I strongly feel there 
is no need for going to the opposite extreme of either. And 
surely here the Church has a real task, not for legislation but for 
guidance, in setting the example of simplicity and dignity, of 
valuing things of real worth, of safeguarding that continuity 
with the past without which modern civilization may soon, like 
a wild and racing locomotive, wreck itself. 

The Church has a tremendous task: nothing short of the tam- 
ing and transformation of human nature, the imposition—let us 
put it bluntly—the imposition of a new ascetic discipline upon a 
biological process already many millenniums old. It cannot be 
done by legislation—at least not by legislation alone, or by al- 
liance with an earthly state; nor yet by ignoring plain facts and 
burying its head in a theory—a thing no Father or Schoolman, 
Basil, Augustine, Chrysostom, Gregory, Thomas, ever thought 
of doing; nor by appeal, out of its context, to a saying of our 
Lord; but only by slowly, gently, steadily infusing into human 
life the spiritual and supernatural for which religion stands; in a 
word, by having something to teach, and teaching it. For the 
Church is first of all a Mother, then a Teacher and Guide, and 


only in the last resort a Prosecutor and a Judge. Oo 
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ST. PATRICK IN FACT AND FICTION 


By A. Hate Forster, Western Theological Seminary 


There are two St. Patricks, one a legendary and somewhat ill- 
tempered saint, invented by pious ecclesiastical writers of the 
seventh and following centuries; the other, the real, the historic 
Patrick, is a man who wrote two short books which we can read 
today, a Confession or Defence of his mission to Ireland and a 
letter to the soldiers of a British Chief called Coroticus who had 
carried off some of Patrick’s converts in a raid. The real St. 
Patrick is revealed as an unlearned, devoted, rather lonely man 
who spent his life as he expresses it “as a stranger and an exile 
for the love of God” far from that orderly Roman civilization 
which he loved among the barbarous and superstitious Irish 
whom he probably never really liked; a man who was no worker 
of marvels but one who left home and friends and comforts for 
the duty that he felt was bound upon him by God. 

The earliest life of St. Patrick was written by Muirchu Maccu 
Mactheni about the year 700, that is, more than two hundred 
years after the saint’s death: he died according to the calcula- 
tions of his latest biographers in 461. Muirchu’s introduction is 
quaint enough to quote. He begins in imitation of St. Luke: 
“ Forasmuch as many, my Lord Aedh (that is, Bishop Aedh of 
Slebte) have taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration ac- 
cording to that which their fathers and those who from the be- 
ginning were ministers of the word delivered unto them—but 
_ these writers never attained to one sure track of history, on ac- 
count of the extreme difficulty of the task of story telling, and 
because of conflicting opinions, and the very many surmises of 
very many persons. Therefore if I mistake not, as our popular 
proverb has it ‘ Like bringing boys into a council meeting ’ I have 
brought the infantile rowboat of my feeble brain into the most 
dangerous and deep ocean of sacred story, where mountainous 
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seas rage and swell, amidst sharpest rocks lying in unknown seas, 
an ocean on which no boat has as yet ventured, save only that of 
my father Cogitosus. (Cogitosus wrote a life of St. Bridget.) 
However that I seem not to make a great thing out of what is 
small, I shall assay, in obedience to the command of thy holiness 
and authority, to unfold piecemeal and with difficulty, these few 
out of the many actions of St. Patrick. My skill is small, my 
authorities are uncertain; my memory is treacherous; my intel- 
ligence is worn out; my style is poor, yet the feeling of my love 
is most pious.” Such is Muirchu’s foreward. 

Legends about St. Patrick are numerous and striking but need 
not detain us long: that when wood was scarce, he put icicles on 
the fire and by breathing on them turned them into logs; that 
when he accosted some men who had stolen and eaten a goat, the 
goat bleated in their stomachs—this last seems a feat of peculiar 
difficulty—at least on the part of the goat. His more famous 
action of driving the snakes from Ireland is certainly miraculous 
if it be true as a writer before his time declares that there were no 
snakes in Ireland. Perhaps he helped to make serpent worship 
unpopular or he may have discovered the fact that snakes will 
not live where there are pigs, for he had been a herder of swine 
in his youth. 

Before coming to the certainties about St. Patrick, mention 
may be made of a hymn which is attributed to him and not with- 
out good reason—in fact it is only our modern dislike of suppos- 
ing that any ancient writer ever wrote anything that tradition as- 
cribes to him that makes the authorship of the hymn doubtful. 
It is known as St. Patrick’s Lorica or Breastplate and is in the 
form of an incantation against the various powers of evil. 
These lorice of which there are several specimens were simply 
adaptations to Christian use and with Christian terms of pagan 
spells. They are an ancient form of Coueism. Parts of St. 
Patrick’s hymn are said to have been used quite recently in 
Ireland as bedtime prayers. It contains an idea too rare in our 
subjective and sometimes slushy hymns: the help and healing 
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that aes are in the powers of nature; for example here is a 


‘As armor on my breast I bind 
The powers of God in heaven and earth; 


The fleetness of the rushing wind, 
The brightness of the morning’s birth ; 
The splendor of the fiery glow, 
The whiteness of the winter snow, 
The lightning’s wildly flashing mirth; 


The strength that girds the rocky steep, 
The vastness of the unfathomed deep.’ 


It may at least be hoped that St. Patrick wrote this. 
Leaving poetry and legend, we now come to the two Latin 


writings of St. Patrick which are admitted to be genuine—the 
Confession and the Letter to the soldiers of Coroticus. ‘“ Con- 
sidered as character pictures,’ says H. J. Lawlor, Professor of 


Ecclesiastical History in Trinity College, Dublin, “I know of no 
documents in Hagiological literature which can be laid beside the 
Latin writings of St. Patrick.” Another historian describes them 
as “ among the very few works which throw light on the obscure 
condition of Britain in the fifth century.” They are written with 
_ rambling diffuseness in low Latin, even in the lowest Latin, for 
St. Patrick was not a learned man, how could he have been? He 
spent his boyhood in a frontier fortress of the Roman Empire 
and his years between sixteen and twenty-two as a slave and a 
herdsman on the slopes of Slemish mountain. 

St. Patrick’s Confession is the one sure source material for his 
life but it is sadly inadequate for those who seek a consecutive, 
dated biography. - It is his declaration, his ‘ Apologia pro vita 
sua’ to some both in Ireland and in Britain who questioned his 
fitness for the work of a missionary to the Irish. “‘ It is a protest 
against censures on his conduct which he feels to be unjust and 
repels with pain and indignation ”—Dr. J. Gwynn. 

Why did he the illiterate dare to go to Ireland? his critics said; 
his answer is that he was compelled by God and called by the need 
of the Irish. Had he been commissioned by the Bishop of Rome, 
at that time the acknow ledged Primus in Western Christendom, 
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_ how readily might he have used that commission to silence his 
detractors, but his certain writings do not contain a single allu- 
sion to the Bishop of Rome. 

The Confession and the Letter are genuine writings of St. 
Patrick, even professors have admitted that. They belong to 
the fifth century for the following reasons: (1) In their 83 
short paragraphs, they contain more than 200 quotations from 
the Bible. These quotations are from the Old Latin versions 
with a few traces of a knowledge of Jerome’s Vulgate. That is, 
Patrick used a mixed text, Old Latin and Vulgate, such as was in 
common use in the fifth century. (2) In the letter, the Franks 
are still heathen but in 496 they were baptized wholesale along 
with Clovis their King; therefore the letter must be dated before 
496. (3) Coroticus to whose soldiers the letter was written 
ruled between 420 and 450 according to Professor Bury’s reckon- 
ing. (4) In these writings Britain is a part of the Roman Em- 
pire and is called the Britains in accordance with the custom of 
the fifth century. The Picts are called Apostates: “ Christiani in 
servitutem redacti sunt, presertim indignissimorum, pessimorum 
- apostarumque Pictorum.” (Letter 15.) The letter is therefore 
_ later than St. Ninian’s mission, which was at some time early in 
the fifth century. (6) The Confession is not the kind of writ- 
_ ing that any later writer would compose for St. Patrick. ‘“‘ Noth- 
_ ing could be less like a forgery or a fiction than this Confession,” 
_ says Dr. Gwynn of Dublin. Indeed the manuscript of it found 
_in the Book of Armagh leaves out many significant passages 
_ probably because the pious scribe Ferdomnagh (807-846) felt 
that they were unworthy of the legendary St. Patrick who was 
_ then appearing like the Brocken Spectre as the exaggeration and 
distortion of the true. This Book of Armagh, which is in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, contains, besides the Confes- 
_ sion, his life by Muirchu, already alluded to, a memoir or rather 
_an Irish Itinerary of St. Patrick by Tirechan, which includes 
some eloquent legends, a complete copy, the only one of the pe- 
-_culiar Celtic text, of the Vulgate New Testament (D. in Words- 
worth and White’s edition of the Vulgate) and a life of St. 
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Martin of Tours with a few other brief entries. It has been 
laboriously and luxuriously edited by Dr. Gwynn, the entire text 
being reproduced paginatim, lineatim, verbatim, literatim. The 
manuscript of the Confession in this Book of Armagh ends with 
a note: huc usque volumen quod Patricius manu conscripsit sua, 
septima decima Martii die translatus est Patricius ad Czlos (the 
earliest reference to March 17 as the day of his death). 

What can we certainly know of St. Patrick from these two 
short writings, the Confession and the Letter to the soldiers of 
Coroticus? The Confession begins: “I Patrick, the sinner am 
the most illiterate and the least of all the faithful, and con- 
temptible in the eyes of very many. My father was Calpurnius 
a deacon, one of the sons of Potitus a presbyter who belonged to 
the village of Bannavem Taberniz. Now he had a small farm 
hard by where I was taken captive.” Bannavem Tabernize was 
probably near Dumbarton on the Clyde; the attempt to prove 
that St. Patrick was a Welshman has not been successful. It 
is to be noted that Patrick’s father and grandfather were both 
clerics and that his father owned a farm. In the letter, Patrick 
mentions incidentally that his father was also a decurion, that is, 
an official of the Roman municipal administration. All this suits 
the fourth and fifth centuries exactly, a married clergy who held 
_ other positions in addition to their ecclesiastical ones. 

The Confession goes on to relate how Patrick was carried off 
captive to Ireland with many others and became a herdsman. 
He was then 16 years old. According to an almost unanimous 
tradition, the place of his captivity was close to Slemish, a moun- 
tain in County Antrim. “ Now after I came to Ireland,” the 
Confession proceeds, “ tending flocks was my daily occupation; 
and constantly I used to pray in the day time. Love of God and 
the fear of Him increased more and more and faith grew and 
the spirit was moved, so that in one day I would say as many as 
_a hundred prayers and at night nearly as many, so that I used to 
stay even in the woods and on the mountain (to this end). And 
before daybreak I used to be roused to andath in snow, in frost, 
in rain, and I felt no hurt.” 7 
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After six years of slavery he tells us that he escaped and trav- 
elled about 200 miles to a sea port; this was probably at or near 
the modern Dublin. He found a ship on the point of sailing and 
after some delay was allowed on board. After three days they 
reached land and journeyed for 28 days through a desert (evi- 
dently a forest of Gaul). When they were exhausted with 
hunger and the dogs nearly dead—they were probably bringing 
some of the famous Irish wolf hounds to Gaul—the sailors asked 
Patrick why he did not pray to his God. He asked them to join 
in prayer and soon a herd of swine appeared in their path. They 
killed many and then feasted for two nights on pork and wild 
honey. It is not surprising that the next incident is a bad night- 
mare for Patrick. “‘ Now on that night,” he writes, “ when I was 
sleeping, Satan assailed me mightily in such sort as I shall re- 
member as long as I am in this body. And he fell on me as it 
were a huge rock and I had no power over my limbs.” At this 
point the Confession becomes hopelessly vague as to time and 
place but it is clear that, after some years in Gaul, he returned to 
his family in Britain and then much against their wishes went 
to Ireland, having been ordained a Bishop for that mission. “I 
am a Bishop,” he writes, “ appointed by God in Ireland.” Since 
his captivity in Antrim, the need of the Irish seems to have 
weighed on his mind and, as usually happens in such cases, this 
anxiety took form in a dream. A man called Victoricus ap- 
peared to him and urged him to come to the Irish. In later ac- 
counts this Victoricus has become an angel. So legends grow. 
The seventh century writer Tirechan says that Patrick was at 
Lerins, the famous School of Theology on the island off the south- 
ern coast of Gaul. This is likely enough. Gaul was certainly 
his spiritual home. He writes of his longing to go “as far as 
Gaul in order to visit the brethren and to behold the faces of the 
saints of my Lord.” The fact that his Biblical quotations show 
some affinities with mss. from Southern Gaul is a further sup- 
port of this tradition. Like St. Paul, St. Patrick was a good 
Roman, proud of his membership in the Roman Empire, and in 
the fifth century the Roman Empire, civilized, orderly, Christian, 
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must have seemed a haven of peace surrounded by turbulent seas 
of barbarism. To bring Ireland out of barbarism into this 
charmed circle was undoubtedly Patrick’s ambition. Romani in 
his writings means civilized Christians in contrast to Picts and 
Hibernians. Muirchu says that Patrick studied with Germanus, 
the great bishop of Autissiodorum (Auxerre); now Germanus 
had been a governor in Gaul before he was a bishop; he was just 
the man to kindle Patrick’s enthusiasm for what might then be 
called ‘ The Holy Roman Empire.’ 
_ §t. Patrick was an unlearned man who wished to attach Ireland 
to European Christendom. He left, strangely enough, a Church 
of Ireland famous for its learning and obstinately aloof from 
European Christendom until almost the twelfth century. The 
_ aloofness was due to the characteristics of the people and their 
_ tribal customs which Patrick could not overcome and also of 
- course to the collapse of Roman civilization in Europe. The 
learning we might speculate was partly due to St. Patrick for he 
realized his own deficiency : “ I myself, in my old age,” he writes, 
“earnestly desire that which in youth, I did not acquire,” and like 
a modern self-made man, he wished his sons and daughters to 
have a better education than himself. 
So St. Patrick comes out of history, a lonely figure, illiterate, 
homesick always but wholly devoted to his task of bringing the 
Irish into that Roman civilization which he admired and longed 
for so much, and even if he did not entirely succeed in his aim, 
still he has his reward—for his name is written on the mountains 
and rocks and rocks and f fields over the whole of Ireland. 
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JOHN WYCLIF’S THEORY FOR THE DISENDOW- 
MENT OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


By Oscar A. Martt, Kirksville, Missouri 


The disendowment of the Clergy proved one of the greatest 
and most far-reaching steps both in making and in maintaining 
the Reformation of the English Church. When Henry VIII, 
by Parliamentary Acts in 1536 and 1539, suppressed the mon- 
asteries and confiscated their goods, he redistributed monastic 
land also for secular uses. The King did not stop with the mon- 
asteries. He began to prey on other church property, so that for 
a time the entire wealth of the Clergy, regular and secular, seemed 
in jeopardy. This loss of its material resources on the part of 
the Church proved an obstinate barrier in attempting a Roman 
Restoration under Queen Mary twenty years later. The new 
secular ownership of Church property, one might say, fixed the 
fact of the Reformation. Protestant owners now refused to 
give up property legally possessed. Only after the Pope prom- 
ised not to insist that the abbey lands be restored, the lay Lords 
favored the reinstatement of the former Roman regime. But 
with its economic foundations razed to the ground, Romanism in 
England found itself thwarted and baffled in effecting a real 
restoration. It lay impotent long after, so that up to the early 
part of the nineteenth century it was wholly discredited politically 
and in other ways. The situation may be contrasted to that on 
the Continent where confiscation was carried out only in a minor 
degree. Unlike France, England had no Wars of Religion. 
While the Thirty Years War was raging in the Germanies, Puri- 
tans were fighting for political emancipation in England. 

The disendowment of the Church, then, proved to be a vital 
factor in the English Reformation Movement. The origin and 
development of the idea deserves some attention and study. But 
it may be said at once that the man mostly responsible for fixing 
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and popularizing this conception of the confiscation of Church 
property was John Wyclif. Both in theory and in practice re- 
garding the treatment of ecclesiastical wealth, the contribution of 
Wyclif marked a crisis. For this theory promulgated a century 
and a half before the break of Henry VIII so stirred men’s minds 
that the generation immediately following the death of Wyclif 
actually attempted to put the theory into practice. As it hap- 
pened, only the political situation of the time played into the 
hands of the Clergy to save their material wealth from being _ 
wrecked in the early fifteenth century. The Lancastrian dynasty 
owed its recent elevation to the good offices of the Church, and 
the Barons felt disinclined to break with the dynasty, but never- 
theless during the quarter century following the death of Wyclif 
the secular Lords did go so far as to make five attempts to seize _ 
and secularize the wealth of the Clergy.* 

But John Wyclif was by no means the originator and first pro- 
moter of the principle of ecclesiastical disendowment. At best 
he can be regarded merely as the profoundest protagonist of the 
theory as it had emerged through a long, though sporadic, de- 
velopment. The source of the idea can be traced very far back in 
the history of the Christian Church. Long before the age of 
this Oxford Radical earnest souls pointed out a spiritual menace 
in the economic independence—one may almost say economic per- 
versity—of a Clergy with vast wealth at their command. 

In order to fully appreciate, therefore, the attitude of Wyclif 
in regard to clerical possessions one is compelled to trace out the 
process of endowment in its historical evolution. And again, 
since a concurrent sentiment for disendowment also emerged 
very early and ran parallel to the whole course of ecclesiastical _ 
acquisition, this development must also be investigated in order 

to understand adequately the position of Wyclif. Therefore, the 


r ject of this article falls logically under several heads: first, the 


process of endowment from its origin to the Reformation; then, 
the rise and progress of a sentiment for disendowment to the time 


1 See below, pp. 15-16; also footnotes Nos. 48-52. _ 
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of Wyclif; and finally, Wyclif’s theory for disendowment and its 


immediate consequences. 


nis 
Process oF ENDOWMENT 


Jesus himself was apparently wholly without worldly posses- 
sions. Following his example, the apostolic and post-apostolic 
Church accumulated little, if any, property. Yet in the late 
second century Clement of Alexandria not only upheld the right 
of private property but also taught that it was not wrong for 
Christians to amass large fortunes.” A century and a third after 
Clement, corporate church property was legalized in the incipient 
state-church of Constantine.* This is seen in a statute dating 
from A.D. 321 that permitted anyone at death to leave goods to 
“the Most Holy Catholic Church.” * Abuses seem to have set 
in immediately, for just fifty years afterwards another law 
warned ecclesiastics against taking possession of widows’ houses 
“ acquired under the cloak of religion.”° The statute went so 
far as to threaten interference by the State in such cases. Ap- 
parently land grabbing under pious pretenses had gotten a very 
good start by the end of the fourth century. 

The evil was not halted or even mitigated by these legal bar- 
riers. For Jerome has left us a picture of religious men at the 
bedside of the pious rich praying that death might hasten its 
course. Jerome. made it plain that these ecclesiastics had so ar- 
ranged matters that the Church would be the beneficiary of the 
dying magnates.° This great Latin Church Father speaks of the 
law of A.D. 371 and laments its inadequacy: “ I do not complain 
at the law, but I grieve that we need a statute so harsh. The 
law itself is strict and far-reaching and good, but even so the 
rapacity goes on unchecked.”" Practically the same lamenta- 


2 Edwards, Transition of Early Christianity, p. 42. 
8 Ayers, Source Book of Early Christianity, p. 283. oo : 
4 Jbid., Codex Theodosius, XI, 2, 20. - 

5 Ayers, Source Book, 339. 

6 Jerome, Letter to Nepotian, No. 52. Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers, 
Series II, p. 92. 
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tions were uttered by Grosseteste and by Wyclif centuries later.* 
Constantine gave property to the Church, even though the so- 
called ‘‘ Donation of Constantine” cannot be historically cred- 
ited.° The “ Donation of Pipin” has perhaps a better historical 
basis, and meant the addition of much temporal prestige to the 
Bishop of Rome. Leading Roman families seem to have given 
liberally to the Church during the period of the barbarian inva- 
sions. However its property was acquired, it seems a well-es- 
tablished fact that at the time of Gregory I the Patrimony of 
Saint Peter had grown to vast holdings both on the mainland of 
Italy and in Sicily.” 
It should be borne in mind that the philosophy of St. Augus- 
tine emerged in the early fifth century and quickly took and held 
possession of the medieval mind. Augustine’s theory of history 
made the Church Militant the heavenly ordained institution to 
supplant the passing old Imperial Order. The Church was to in- 
herit the earth in a very temporal sense, and the most logical 
attitude to develop was its right to lay hold on the material wealth 
of the earth. By this stamp of approval, the philosophy of 
Augustine put a powerful impetus on the tendency of the Church 
to add field to field. 
Again, in the Frankish state, the Church began to acquire land 
early through the usage of patricinium; and to improve the value 
of its lands by means of the precarium method of tenure. In 
other words, the Church was early feudalized: bishops and abbots 
became great and powerful feudal lords. To such an extent was 
the land of the Franks appropriated by the Clergy that it forced 
_ Charles Martel to resort to a system of confiscation as early as 

the Saracen invasion." The period of the Crusades also fur- 

8 Matthew of Paris, Bohn Ed., Vol. I, p. 475; Chron. of St. Albans, p. 312. 
Rolls Series; Wyclif, Works, Arnold Ed., Vol. III, p. 276. 

® Eusebius, Life of Constantine, pp. 547, 551; History, p. 382, in Nicene and 
_ Post Nicene Fathers, Series I1; Vaughan, Life of Wycliffe, I, p. 32, London, 
1831. 

" Lagarde, Latin Church in the Middle Ages, p. 303, N. Y., 1915; Dudden, 
Gregory the Great, I, p. 296. The minimum estimate of Dudden is 1300 sq. mi. 


of territory, with an annual income of 120,000 Pounds Ster. 
11 Adams, Civilization in the Middle Ages, p. 208. 
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nished great opportunity for the Church to heap up wealth. As 
the bank of the Middle Ages, the Church controlled the little 
money that was afloat. From it the Crusaders borrowed ready 
money for the journey to the Holy Land. To do so they were 
compelled to give lands and other property as security. As a 
result the Church was soon in possession of vast holdings through 
foreclosed mortgages.** 

Finally, during the fifteenth century a sort of monomania 
seemed to set in for endowing chapels and chantries devoted to 
masses for the dead. This kind of pious philanthropy was par- 
ticularly indulged in by royalty. Thus Henry VII provided in 
his testament 10,000 marks for dead Knights of the Garter, 
and Catherine of Aragon created a similar foundation. The 
practice was common, and it greatly enriched the Church.” Dur- 
ing this same period the mendicant orders, having lost the ideal 
of apostolic poverty, also became immensely wealthy.** 

Thus it came about that the Church in the time of the Reforma- 
tion was found to be prodigiously rich. The consensus of opin- 
ion among authorities puts the proportion of wealth controlled 

_ by the Clergy at one third of the total for Western Europe. 
This was assuredly the case in England, if one is to believe both 
contemporary and present day writers. But whatever the pro- 
portion of wealth, one thing is certain; the English Church was 
profusely rich. According to Cardinal Gasquet, Henry VIII 
took into his coffers in confiscated property a sum equivalent to 
14,000,000 pounds sterling.*® 


a? 


PROGRESS OF DISENDOWMENT 


An opinion adverse to a clergy rich in worldly wealth emerged 
very early and ran parallel to the whole process of the growing 
possessions of the Church. The action of the Roman State in 


12 Roger of Hovedon, Annals of the Crusades, I, 186, Bohn Ed.; Matthew 
of Paris, II, 327, Bohn Ed.; Heeren, Werke II, 152, Gottingen, 1821. 

18 Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, Vol. I, Part II, p. 1; Trevelyan, Age 
of Wyclif, p. 29. 

14 Wyclif, Works, Arnold Ed., I, 202, 283; II, 288; III, 190, 397. 

15 Gasquet, Henry VIII and the Monasteries, II, 438, 533-535. _ 
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imposing legislative checks has been pointed out, and the opinion 
of Jerome has been alluded to above. Added to these was the 
ideal of early monasticism with the will to revert to apostolic 
poverty, which set off in effective relief the affluence of the early 
bishops. The step toward confiscation undertaken by Charles 
Martel grew out of a military necessity, but prevention also 
played a part. The chief of the Franks was alarmed by the in- 
creasing wealth of the Clergy, and introduced this innovation to 
curtail it. 

The process of disendowment before the time of Wyclif may 
be divided into two periods pivoting on the Crusading Move- 
ment. Before the Holy Wars there was in evidence resistance 
to endowment, but it was manifest only in sporadic counter move- 
ments. But after the beginning of the Crusades emerged an 
unbroken sequence of forces fundamentally opposed to the ac- 
cumulation of ecclesiastical property. The basic principle of 
endowment was now attacked both by individuals and by cor- 
porate groups. Beginning in the early twelfth century, a suc- 
cession of anti-churchly sects arose. Their leading tenet was 
that the Church ought to return to a status of apostolic poverty. 
These extra-ecclesiastical bodies were supplemented by the groups 
within the Church known as the Mendicants, or Begging Friars. 
It seems more than an unrelated coincident that these societies 
should emerge in many numbers and with great followings dur- 
ing the time of the Crusades, and the increasing opulence of the 
Church during this time appears to have had something to do 
with their rise. It was the day of Arnold of Brescia, who as- 
serted that clerics owning property, bishops holding tenures, and 
monks who were possessioners could not possibly be saved.” 
Arnold violently attacked the whole system of ecclesiastical 
wealth and demanded its secularization. It was also the day of 
Peter of Bruys and Henry of Lusanne, both of whom preached 
throughout Southern Europe views adverse to Church tenure. 
Outside the Church, groups such as the Cathari, the Waldenses, 
the Humilitati, and the Fratricelli emphasized poverty as an ideal; 


16 Article, ‘ Arnold of Brescia,’ Cath. Ency. @ «4 
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and within the Church the Franciscans, the seem the 
Cistercians, and other similar bodies preached and applied the 
same doctrine. Each of these movements can be looked upon as 
an organized protest against the wealth of the Church. 

In England the protest was as marked as on the Continent. 
By the time of Wyclif the sentiment had already found expres- 
sion in acts of confiscation. The Reformer himself is authority 
for the fact that Church property was being alienated because of 
abuse and mismanagement.’ Matthew of Paris, in the thir- 
teenth century, gave one of the earliest instances of approval for 
secular lords taking over Church property when misused.** Be- 
ginning about the same time, Church canons abound in articles 
defending such wealth in immunity from seizure.*® This helped 
little, for Edward I near the close of the thirteenth century se- 
questered vast treasure of the Church to carry on his wars.” 
During the fourteenth century the alien priories were taken over 
by the state on various pretexts.** Before the end of the four- 
teenth century, ecclesiastical property was by no means looked on 


as sacred and inviolable.”” a 


Wycuir’s THEORY OF DISENDOWMENT 


The fact of the wealth of the Clergy, the use and abuse of it, 
and the method of its disposal not only commanded the occasional 
attention of Wyclif but was a burning and ever occurring theme 
in most of his voluminous writings. His works may be classi- 
fied under four main divisions, namely: homiletical, theological, 
philosophical, and sociological. In the philosophical alone, the 
smallest of the four groups, he finds no occasion to attack the 
temporal possessions of the Clergy. In all of the other ones, 

17 Wyclif, Works, Arnold Ed., III, 514. yin 

18 Matthew of Paris, II, 153, Bohn Ed. ’ e 

19 Collier, Eccles. Hist. of Great Brit., II, 126f, London, 1852. 

20 Knighton, Chron., I, 346, 347. Roll Series. 

21 Traill, Social England, II, 235; New, Alien Priories, Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1921, pp. 75, 76, 77, 85. 

22 Knighton, Chron., I, 346, 347; Peckham, Epistles, II, 635, 638; Rolls 
Series; Annals of Burton, 422; Rolls Series. Matthew of Paris, II, 202, 
Bohn Ed. 
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this economic emphasis is a predominating one. Three large 
works; namely, “ De Simonia,” “ Dialogus,” and “De Civili 
Dominio,” are given over entirely to a stress on the necessity of 
curtailing the wealth of the Clergy, and to pointing out its evils.** 
The last one named, “ De Civili Dominio,” fills four rather large- 
sized modern volumes. The same tendency to strike at the 
wealth of the Church may be seen in his smaller tracts, and in his 
sermons.** His whole contention is for a social and economic 
reorganization of society in which the Clergy will be placed in its 
proper spiritual sphere and the property of the Church will be 
taken over by the secular Lords. The corruption, mismanage- 
ment, and abuse of ecclesiastical property is denounced. A re- 
turn to apostolic poverty is advocated, because the wealth of the 
Church degrades the Clergy and unfits them for spiritual service. 

Wyclif showed that the Church had no divine right of property, 
and that the secular lords were the heavenly appointed custodians 
of all worldly goods. But he went much farther than that. He 
based his theory of disendowment on amelioration in a very gen- 
eral sense—social, economic, political, and spiritual. As a whole, 
his theory was based on the following propositions : Endowment 
was out of accord with the divine order of things; it tended to- 
wards the spiritual degeneration of the kingdom; it endangered 
the political and military safety of the land; and it was destruc- 
tive to the economic and social welfare of the realm. 

In regard to proposition number one, Wyclif laid the ax at 
} the root of ecclesiastical endowment in asserting that dominion 
was founded on grace and not on power.** ‘He put forth this 
tenet in a tract called: “ Concerning Civil Lordship.” ** In this 
tract, he stated that God is the chief Lord of all things and had 
set matters according to a divine plan from the beginning. The 
law fixing this divine arrangement had never been abrogated. In 
this original divine order of things, God had forbidden his min- 

23In Latin Works of John Wyclif, Wyclif Publication Society. 

24 Arnold, Select English Works of John Wycliffe, 3 vols. London, 1869; 
Matthew, English Works of Wyclif Hitherto Unprinted, London. 1880. _- 


25 Works, Matthew Ed., 282. Fe 
26 Ibid., 282-296. 
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isters to receive property. On the other hand, God had delegated 
all temporal power to the secular princes, which included the cus- 
tody of worldly possessions. As the priests and Levites of old 
took no landed inheritance, but lived on tithes and offerings of 
the people; so ought the Clergy to do, living in poverty and fol- 
lowing the example of Christ. But this divine plan had been 
reversed, and as a result all classes suffered; the Clergy suffered 
spiritual want, the Lords temporal loss, and the Commons proper 
leadership. This was the cause of popular discontent and trouble 
in the realm. 

Wyclif outlined this Divine Plan in a more or less detailed way 
in his work entitled ‘“ Dialogus, sive Speculum Ecclesia Milit- 
antis.” ** In this treatise he assumed to show that the Church 
Militant was composed of three orders, or classes ; the Clergy, the 
secular Lords, and the Commons. These three groups, knit to- 
gether by common interests were meant to cooperate for the en- 
hancement of the general good of the kingdom. Each class had 
its special aims and interests. The Clergy was to be bent on pious 
contemplation, heavenly-mindedness, and poverty; the secular 
Lords were to be concerned with worldly wealth, power, and the 
national defence; the Commons were to be devoted to manual 
work to insure the economic and moral support of the other two 
orders. Here also Wyclif pointed out that the Divine Plan had 
been perverted, and that disendowment would be a far-reaching 
step towards readjustment. 

As to the second proposition regarding endowment as a deteri- 
orating force spiritually, Wyclif aimed to show that this tendency 
acted in two ways. Excessive wealth was a religious deterrent 
directly on the Clergy, and indirectly on the laity. It enervated 
the priesthood, led to temptations that corrupted their morals, and 
rendered them unfit for spiritual functions. On the other hand, 
the laity by offering money in lieu of penance were encouraged to 
lead double lives.”* 


27 Latin Works of Wyclif, Wyclif Society Pub. Pollard Ed., 1896. 
28 Wyclif, Works, Matthew Ed., 168, 171, 172, 179; Arnold Ed., I, 75, 87, 


446; De Simonia, p. 70, Latin Works cited. 
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In the sacraments, money was not only accepted but often 
actually extorted for the administering of the offices of the 
Church. In connection with the tonsure, etc., in ordination, for 
instance, Wyclif wrote as follows: “ For they take for the writ- 
ing and sealing of a little scroll with five of six lines, from twelve 
pence to two shillings, and certainly this is foul extortion. . : . 
And they need not many times be shaven, and if they did they 
might be shaven by the common barber, and clipped the entire 
year for the money their barber takes of them at one time.” *° 

Churchmen bought the way to benefices, and candidates lack- 
ing money were little considered for ecclesiastical office.*° Such 
mercenary incumbents were unfit morally and spiritually to oc- 
cupy posts and dignities either high or low.” This sin of simony, 
Wyclif showed, was a besetting one. It was also a universal one, 
as it reached from Pope to parish priest. But the bulwark of 
simony was the endowment and wealth of the Church.** And it 
reacted with telling effect on the spiritual condition of the realm.** 

What was true of election, ordination, and consecration was 
doubly true of penance. Greed led to practices degrading to the 
offices of the Church, to the incumbent, and to the penitent. In 
connection with penance an open indulgence called a “ sin rent” 
was permitted to function.** For the payment of 20 shillings a 
year, one could live as he pleased for the year, and if the contract 
were properly made the privilege extended over a term of years.** 
By these means certain prelates added from 2000 to 3000 marks 
per annum to their incomes. One prelate in this manner collected 


29 Wyclif, Works, Arnold Ed., ITI, 283. 
80 Jbid. 


81 Jbid., III, 280. 
82 De Simonia, 8-9, 27-28, 38-39, 54-70; English Works, Matthew Ed., 33, 


166, 237-245, 248. a 
33 English Works, Matthew Ed., 262; Arnold Ed., III, 226; De Simonia, 


27-37, 40-45, 60-70. 

34 English Works, Matthew Ed., 164 f, see also pp. 33, 35, 62, 72, 97, 151, 
184, 213, 237, 249, 276, 496; For the action of the Friars in this respect, see 
Ibid., 1-27, 276-280; Arnold Ed., 255, 200, 366, 384, 400, in Vol. III. 

35 English Works, Matthew Ed., 62, 184. 
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60,000 marks during twenty years.** ‘“ Thus,” Wyclif noted, 
“ he robbed the people, and sent souls to hell at the same time.” ** 
The proposition that endowment endangered the political and 
military safety of the Kingdom was apparent, according to Wy- 
clif, from a two-fold situation. In the first place the Clergy 
claimed a separate jurisdiction making them independent of the 
King and the secular Lords.** This threatened the political in- 
tegrity of the realm. In the second place, the period was that of 
the Babylonish Captivity of the Papacy with its capitol at 
Avignon in France the hereditary enemy of England. Thus, the 
English Clergy claiming a primary allegiance to the Papacy was 
indirectly under the influence of the French. It meant, more- 
over, that sums of money in the form of papal dues were being 
diverted to Avignon. The fact that this was the time of the 
Hundred Years War made the situation still more exasperating 
and dangerous to the English people. The fact that the Clergy 
controlled at least a third of the taxable property of the Kingdom 
increased the gravity of the menace. The Clergy in times past 
had claimed exemption from taxation for secular ends, they 
might now renew this claim by carrying the theory of a separate 
obedience to its logical conclusion. At least, the menace of a 
divided allegience and diverting of the sinews of war seemed 
real to Wyclif. This may be seen from the following extract 
from one of his leading treatises.*° 

“How strong thieves and traitors are they now to the King and the Lords 
in denying that obedience and in giving example to all men in the Land to 
rebel against the King and the other Lords. For this they teach lewd men 
and the Commons of the Land, both in laws and words and open deeds, to be 
false and rebel against the King and Lords. And this well seems in their 
new laws and decretals where the proud clerks have ordained this: that our 
clergy pay no subsidy or tax, nor help the King of our Realm without leave 
or assent from the worldly priest of Rome. And this proud priest of 
Rome is many times enemy to our land, and secretly maintains our enemies 


to war against us with our own gold. And thus they make this alien proud 
priest of all others to be chief of all our goods that clerks have in this Realm, 
86 

87 Ibid., p. 186. 


38 English Works, Arnold Ed., III, 297, 298, 303, 307, 400. 
89 The Great Sentence of the Curse Expounded; Arnold Ed., III, 297. 
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and that is most of them. What could be more traitorous to God, and Holy 
Church, and the King, and to the Realm than making an alien worldly priest, 
enemy to us, chief lord of most part of this Realm.” 
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In a number of other places Wyclif plainly pointed out the 
fact that the powerful economic position of the Clergy was a 
menace to the defence of the Realm. One large tract was almost 
wholly devoted to the subject.“ 

The final proposition on which Wyclif based his theory of dis- 
endowment was that of social and economic amelioration. He 
seemed thoroughly convinced that a large proportion of wealth 
in the hands of the Church was a major social and economic 
disadvantage to the Kingdom. This is evident from the follow- 
ing quotation : ** 

“ How happy and prosperous England would be, if every parish church had 
its single, pious, resident pastor with his family, and every estate in the realm 
had its single just lord with a moderate family residing on it with its free 
servants. For then would there be much less plowable land lying barren. 
There would be no scarcity of corn and cattle, and there would be an abun- 
dance of servants and farm laborers and artisans. Thus the Kingdom would 
have an abundance of all kinds of goods. But as it is, hirelings of the Church 

. indignantly bearing civil dominion bring about all sorts of abominable 
evils. The land is occupied by tenants bearing the rule of the Clergy re- 
luctantly. These care not about tilling the fields, for they do not own them. 
They live by theft. They lack proper oversight. Their wantonness disturbs 
the Kingdom. The Clergy, laden with temporal possessions, seek to equal and 
even to surpass the laymen. Things would be different if the temporalities 
were possessed by poor laymen. Marriages, freemen, and families would in- 


crease, the state would be benefited, and priests could devote their lives to 
contemplation and edification.” 


By way of summary and succinct reiteration, it may be stated 
in conclusion that Wyclif’s theory of disendowment was based 
on the principle of readjustment. The original divine order of | 
things had been ignored and perverted; it ought to be reinstated. ‘ 
The Clergy surfeiting in wealth degenerated morally and re- 
ligiously, and injured the Kingdom; this should be remedied. 
The original status of God’s true ministry was poverty; it should 


40 English Works, Matthew Ed., 116; see also Dialogus, 1-4, De Simonia, 


41 De Civile Dominio, I, 165, II, 14 f. 
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be restored. The wealth of the land was a major means of de- 
fense of the nation in time of war, its proper custodians were the 
lay Lords but the Church with doubtful loyalty controlled it; the 
situation ought to be reversed. There was a time when the lay 
Lords owned and yeomen cultivated most of the land. When 
this was the case, the Realm was very prosperous economically | 
and contented socially. But now the Church controlled it, letting 
it out to inefficient tenants; therefore the land ought to revert 
back to the old system of ownership. For these reasons, Wyclif. 
advocated the secularization of the property of the Church. This 
sequestration should be undertaken immediately by the lay Lords 
as a most urgent duty.*? Property so distributed should be given 
to capable Lords and poorer country yeomen to insure economic — 
prosperity and military safety.“ 

The ethics of Wyclif’s position may be open to dispute, and al- 
though he was honest, the accuracy of some of his discriptions 
of conditions may be questioned. It is true that his writings 
and the method of disseminating his teachings savor of the 
propagandist. But these problems lay outside the field of this 
investigation which has aimed at a study of the theory of disen- 
dowment in itself, and its results. 

In regard to the latter, Wyclif’s teachings did bear immediate 
fruit. At least five attempts to confiscate the wealth of the Eng- | 

42 Ibid., II, 26-58; De Simonia, 44-45; Dialogus, 34-48, 51-63, 68-77. 

48“ And secular lordschipis that clerkis han ful falsly agenst Goddis lawe, 
and spend hem so wickedly, schulden be goven wisely by the Kyng and witti_ 
lordis to pore gentlemen, that wolden justli governe the peple, and meyntene 
the lond agenst enemyes; and then mygte oure lond be strengere by many 
thousand men of armes than now is, withouten ony cost of lordis, or taliage of : 
the pore comyns; and he dischargid of grete rente and wickid customes brought 
up bi coveitouse clerkis . . . by whiche thei ben noe cruely pillid and robbid. 
And thus bi restorynge of lordschipis to the secular men, as their duwe bi holi 
writt, and by bryingyne of clerkis to mekenesse and wilful povert, and bisy . 
gostly traveile, as lyvenen Crist and his apostolis shoulden synne be distried 
in ech degree of the Chirch, and holi lif brought in, and secular lordis 
moch strenthid, and pore comyns relevyd, and good governaile, both gostly and 
worldly, com agen, and rightwisenesse and trouthe, and reste and peese and 


charite. And hereto schulde ech Christene man helpe bi al his wille, herte, 
kunnynge, and powere.”—-English Works, Arnold Ed., III, 216. 
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lish Clergy, in whole or in part, came within the period between 
the death of Wyclif and the end of the reign of Henry IV. 
Moreover, the Lollard Movement, founded on the teachings of 
the Reformer, increased by leaps and bounds. Knighton likely 
exaggerated the true figures in stating that one half the popu- 
lation of England was Lollard, but other statements imply a 
large following.“* One writer claimed that 23,000 Lollards had 
suffered execution by 1415.*° Sir John Oldcastle was able to 
rally 100,000 Lollards to his standard during his attempted in- 
surrection.*® Not only did the Commons and the lowly join 
the ranks of these dissenters, but many knights and nobles 
adhered to them.** 

Even before the death of Wyclif, attack had been made on the 
goods of the Clergy; but the first attempt to take possession of 
the wealth of the Clergy by violence was in 1386.*° Certain 
Knights and Peers went even so far at this time to draw up a 
tentative plan of partition, but the King refused to support them 
in the matter. Nine years later, at a Parliament in St. Pauls, 
London, a second attempt was made. This also was abortive.* 
A third effort was made at Coventry in 1403, but this was again 
thwarted in the end by the attitude of the King.” Again, in 
1410, a Parliament strongly Lollard in composition made a pro- 
posal for the complete disendowment of the Clergy, drawing up 
in a written statement the material advantages of such a step 
to the Kingdom.” Four years later this project was renewed in 

#4 Knighton, Chron., II, 183, 260, 264; Adam of Usk, Chron., 140; Rolls 
Series, Collier, III, 298; Speed, p. 615; Tyrill, History, p. 1050, 1956, 1057. 

#5 Adam of Usk, Chron., 141. 

#6 Collier, III, 294, 208. 

47 Walsingham, Hist. Angl., II, 159, 216, 201, Roll Series. 

48 [bid., 139, 141; Ypodigma Neustra, 367 f, Roll Series. 

49 Walsingham, Hist. Angl., Il, 215-217; Ypodigma Neustra, 267; Blane- 
ford Chron., 173-185, Roll Series. 

50 Walsingham, Hist. Angl., II, 265-67; Blaneford, Chron., 373. 

51“ Tf our Lord the King saw fit to take possession of the temporal goods 
of the bishops, abbots, and priors, which is now spent in useless show and 
grandeur, the crown and the realm would receive much advantage from the 
measure, for they would support fifteen earls, fifteen hundred knights, six 


thousand squires, and a hundred new hospitals.”—Walsingham, Hist. Angl., 
II, 282. 
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the fifth attempt to deprive the Church of its property, but the 
new King, Henry V, did not favor the scheme any more than his 
predecessor. With the accession of Henry V. no more attempts 
at confiscation were made. 

The failure of these movements was due largely to the attitude 
of the contemporary kings. Indebted greatly to the Church for 
its hold on the throne, the new Lancastrian dynasty not only op- 
posed confiscation, but severely persecuted the followers of Wy- 
clif. This culminated in the insurrection of Oldcastle, after 
which the Lollard Movement was apparently destroyed. It was, 
in fact, merely driven underground, since it emerged with con- 
siderable vigor less than a century later; and it continued to ex- 
ercise a reforming influence until the outbreak of the Reforma- 
tion in England. 

52 Speed, Hist., 626; Collier, Hist., III, 303; Sinclair, Hist. of the Revenue, 
ue 
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A READING COURSE IN CONTEMPORARY PHILOSO- — 


PHY OF RELIGION 


J 4 By Leonarp Honcson, General Theological Seminary 


' In considering the Philosophy of Religion as a subject of study 
' one should always beware of thinking that there is any peculiar 
kind of philosophy which can be called “ religious” and can be 
studied in isolation from philosophy in general. The philosophy 
of religion is a particular department of philosophy with very 

indefinite boundaries, which may be roughly described as the di- 
: rection of philosophical enquiry upon religious matters, and the 


necessary preparation for any profitable study of it is the disci- 
pline of a general philosophical training issuing in an appreciation 
of the main problems at issue in general philosophy and an ac- 
quaintance with the history of thought upon them. 

To prepare the way for the transition from this discipline to 
the narrower study of contemporary philosophy of religion three 
books may be mentioned. C. C. J. Webb’s History of Philoso- 
phy in the “Home University Library” (N. Y., Holt, n.d.) is a 
very brief but admirable survey of the general field from the 
point of view of one of the leading contemporary thinkers in the 
field of the philosophy of religion. Professor Randall’s Making 
of the Modern Mind (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1927) will 
help to give a good idea of what is meant by “ contemporary,” 
while the article on Theism by A. E. Taylor in Hastings’ Dic- 
tionary of Religion and Ethics is an admirable introduction to the 
philosophy of religion. After this preparation the student may 
well set himself to work through the series of Gifford Lectures 
by Bernard Bosanquet, A. S. Pringle Pattison, W. R. Sorley and 
C. C. J. Webb, taking them in this order,’ thus becoming ac- 


1 Bosanquet: The Principle of Individuality and Value and The Value and 
Destiny of the Individual (Macmillan, 1912 and 1913); Pringle Pattison: The 
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quainted with the development of a strong school of idealist 
thought. The paper on Bosanquet by Webb in the Hibbert Jour- 
nal for October 1923 is a useful commentary on the first of these 
works. The last two are perhaps the most weighty contributions 
in recent years towards laying a solid foundation for the Chris- 
tian faith. Professor Sorley’s God is easily recognisable as the 
God who is worshipped by the ordinary Christian and of whom 
Christ may be thought of as the incarnation (which is more than 
can be said of all philosophers’ conceptions of God), while Pro- 
fessor Webb’s insight into the philosophical significance and 
value of the great doctrines of the Christian faith makes his two _ 
volumes especially illuminating. A list of his other chief works 
is given below,” and the student may well be recommended to 
make a thorough study of this writer’s thought as progressively 
revealed in them. 

Meanwhile post-Kantian thought has been occupied not merely 
with the development of idealism but also with its criticism. A 
significant volume is H. A. Prichard’s Kant’s Theory of Knowl- 
edge (Oxford Univ. Press, 1909), and a valuable recent study 
of Kant’s Treatment of Causality by A. C. Ewing (London: 
Kegan Paul, 1924) may here be mentioned. This reaction bore 
fruit in the great Gifford Lectures of S. A. Alexander on Space, 
Time and Deity (Macmillan, 1920), the foundation of a dis- 
tinctive school of thought now very much alive. C. Lloyd Mor- 
gan’s Emergent Evolution (N. Y., Holt, 1923) is directly based 
on them, and their influence is apparent in A. N. Whitehead’s 
Science in the Modern World and Religion in the Making (Mac- 
millan, 1925 and 1926), as also in H. N. Wieman’s Religious 
Experience and Scientific Method and The Wrestle of Religion 
Idea of God in Recent Philosophy and The Idea of Immortality (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1917 and 1922); Sorley: Moral Values and the Idea of God 
(N. Y., Macmillan, 1918) ; Webb: God and Personality and Divine Personality 
and Human Life (London, Allen and Unwin, 1918 and 1920). 

2 Problems in the Relation of God and Man (London, Nisbet, 1911) ; 
Studies in the History of Natural Theology (Oxford Univ. Press, 1915) ; 
Group Theories of Religion (London, Allen and Unwin, 1916); A Century of 


Anglican Theology (Oxford, 1923, Milwaukee, Morehouse, 1926) ; Kant’s Phi- 
losophy of Religion (Oxford Univ. Press, 1926). 
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il 
= Truth (Macmillan, 1926 and 1927). These books ks form 
another well defined group which may well be studied in the order 
in which they have been mentioned, while H. W. B. Joseph’s 
Herbert Spencer Lecture on The Concept of Evolution (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1924) is usefully considered in relation to them. 

Here it will be worth while to read two attempts at a synoptic 
view of the idealist and realist schools of thought represented by 
the above two groups: Bosanquet’s The Meeting of Extremes in 
Contemporary Philosophy (Macmillan, 1921), and F. H. 
Brabant’s paper on God and Time in Essays on the Trinity and 
the Incarnation (Longmans, 1928). It should also be remem- 
bered that scholasticism is still very much alive in certain quart- 
ers, and needs to be studied. Cardinal Mercier’s Manual of 
Modern Scholastic Philosophy (St. Louis, Herder Book Com- 
pany, 1919) is a compendious text book, and God and Intelligence 
by F. J. Sheen (Longmans, 1925) is an interesting study in 
scholastic thought. The nightmare journey through R. G. Col- 
lingwood’s Speculum Mentis (Oxford Univ Press, 1924) will 
provide a startling contrast to the ordered precision of the scholas- 
tic universe, and may be followed by H. Wildon Carr’s Changing 
Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics (Macmillan, 1927). 

After this preliminary survey of the philosophical field a fresh 
start may be made by a definite study of the psychological ap- 
proach to the nature of things. It is an unfortunate fact that 
there seems to be a kind of war on between philosophers and 
psychologists, with that usual tragic concomitant of war, a ten- 
dency in either camp to take a pride in having no friendly inter- 
course with the enemy or interest in his abhorred ideas. But, 
however convinced the student of philosophy may be that psy- 
chology will never be able to dispense with or supersede philoso- 
phy, he cannot forget that the data for the study of philosophy 
are provided by the results of the investigations of the special 
sciences, among which psychology is coming to have a prominent 
place. He is under no more obligation to carry out original re- 
search in psychology than in physics, chemistry, or biology, but 
he must be interested in the results of the studies of them all. 
To obtain such a general acquaintance as he needs with the main 
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schools of psychological thought he may well read the following 
books in this order: S. Freud’s General Introduction to Psycho- 
analysis (N. Y., Boni and Liveright, 1920), C. G. Jung’s Psy. 
chology of the Unconscious, translated with Introduction by B. 
Hinkle (N. Y., Dodd Mead, 1925), J. B. Watson’s Behaviorism 
(N. Y., Norton, 1924), and W. McDougall’s Outline of Psy- 
chology and Outline of Abnormal Psychology (Scribner's, 1923 
and 1926). If he now wishes to pursue these studies further, 
he should seek the guidance of some specialist competent to sug- 
gest a reading course in that field. Meanwhile he may find his 
way back to philosophy proper by way of the very valuable sixth 
chapter of A. T. Cadoux’s Gospel that Jesus Preached (Mac- 
millan, 1925) and J. Laird’s Problems of the Self (Macmillan, 
1917). Arrived home he will perhaps re-read parts of Lloyd 
Morgan, Sorley and Webb, and remember that there is another 
large department of his subject to which he has as yet given no 
direct attention—Ethics. The articles on Ethics and Will in the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica by the present 
Bishop of Carlisle form an excellent introduction to this depart- 
ment, and K. E. Kirk’s Ignorance, Faith and Conformity and 
Problems of Conscience (Longmans, 1925 and 1927) deal with 
some live issues within it. But here again is a subject large 
enough to deserve a reading course on its own. 

Idealism and Realism are alike attempts at rational systems of 
thought, but from time to time there burst forth in the history of 
philosophy revolutions against reason’s divine right of kingship. 
Such a revolution found expression in Rudolf Otto’s Das Heilige, 
translated as The Idea of the Holy (Oxford Univ. Press, 1923), 
as also (on other lines) in such descendants of Bergsonism and 
Pragmatism as the exponents of “ social theology,” represented 
by Professor E. S. Ames’s contributions to the Journal of Re- 
ligion. These latter are well criticised by D. S. Robinson in The 
God of the Liberal Christian (Appleton, 1926). An acute criti- 
cism of Otto is to be found in the Revue d’histoire et de philoso- 
phie for Mai-Juin 1924 by Ch. Hauter, and perhaps I may refer 
to my own small volume on The Place of Reason in Christian 
Apologetic (Appleton, 1925). 
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At this point the student might well parallel his previous work- 
ing through of the writings of C. C. J. Webb by a similar treat- 
ment of the works of W. E. Hocking.* He should now have 
arrived at a position in which he knows the general lie of the 
land in the field of contemporary philosophy of religion, and is 
able to appreciate the contributions made by books dealing with 
particular problems, philosophical or theological, as they appear. 
This paper may therefore end with the mention of a few of the 
more noteworthy of such books: 


Von Hiigel: Essays and Addresses in the Philosophy of Religion, 
Two Series (N. Y., Dutton, 1921 and 1926). 

Needham and Others: Science, Reality and Religion (Macmillan, 
1925). 

B. H. Streeter: Reality (Macmillan, 1926). 

M. B. Stewart: God and Reality (Longmans, 1926). 

O. C. Quick: Liberalism, Modernism and Tradition (Longmans, 
1922) and The Christian Sacraments (Harper’s, 1927). 

N. P. Williams: The Ideas of the Fall and of Original Sin 
(Longmans, 1927). 

Throughout his reading the student should, of course, consult _ 
files of philosophical and theological periodicals, looking for re- 
views of the books he is reading, and for discussions provoked 
by their appearance. 

These suggestions do not claim to be more than a course in 
contemporary philosophy of religion. I am sensible of its inade- 
quacy, of the fact that it is confined almost entirely to books 
written in English and to those with which I am personally 
familiar. Doubtless there are as many books again, and more, 
which should have been mentioned. I must plead guilty to the 
accusation that the inadequacy of this list is due to my own limi- 
tations ; but I believe that this much may be said for it as a@ course, 
that a student who has worked through it may be trusted to pre- 
scribe his further reading for himself. 


8 The Meaning of God in Human Experience, Human Nature and its Re- 
making, Morale and its Enemies, Man and the State (New Haven, Yale Uni- 


Press, 1912, 1918, 1918, 1926). 
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By Burton Scotr Easton, General Theological Seminary 
One of the curious features of the past year has been the ex- 
traordinary lull in German theological output; no country is more 
careful about bibliographies and yet from month to month the 
student is confronted with little more than lists of books on mis- 
sions and on practical problems. There has been no new Meyer 
volume since 1924 * and the commentaries announced by Bultmann 
and Jiilicher (on St. John and Romans) are long overdue, and 
the other fields are as badly off as the New Testament. One 
1eason is no doubt economic stringency and the greatly enhanced 
cost of publishing. But a more potent reason would seem to be 
the break in the scholarly tradition caused by the war. From 
1914 until 1920 theological study was naturally at a standstill, 
as was academic advancement. The result was the loss of a 
full generation of students; the older men had to carry on as best 
they could, while the younger group were occupied with secular 
needs outside their subjects. From 1920 to 1924 accumulations 
of the preceding six years were discharged, and by 1924 it looked 
as though the old time production were being reached. And 
then the slacking began, all the more as professor after professor 
reached retiring age and few successors were ready to take up 
both full teaching duties and authorship simultaneously. A sur- 
vey, in fact, of the German theological chairs as they are filled at 
the present moment would indicate a lower average age than has 
perhaps ever been the case before, and until the arrears have been 
made up and new younger instructors have been trained we must 
wait for books in any quantity. 
Indeed, though, we may question if we shall see anything like 
the voluminous publishing of 1900-1914 for a long time. Print- 
ing has become extremely expensive and the income of the theo- 


1 Lohmeyer’s “ Philippians” has just appeared. _ 
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logical reading public has not increased in anything like the same 
ratio. The result is obvious. 


Literature in English has not been so badly affected, and it 
is a special pleasure to notice that four new series of oe 7 
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mentaries are either published or practically ready for publica- 
tion. The Study Bible is highly popular and expository, but the 
volumes are in first-rate hands. Dr. James Moffatt announces 
a New Testament series under his own general editorship, in 
which the exposition will be based on his translation. Bishop 
Gore is in charge of still another commentary now in press; the 
exegetical work is assigned to many scholars but he writes the 
theological exposition throughout. And the Abingdon Press 
will soon issue a commentary on the whole Bible in brief com- 
pass; although this is of course the official publishing firm of | 

the Methodist Church the contributors are from all denomina- 

tions. None of these series is planned to add much to our tech- 

nical knowledge of the Bible, but such widespread and competent 
popularizing will have far-reaching effects. 

Difficulties in Germany have at least not interfered with the 
launching of one new project on a large scale. Dr. Caius : 
Fabricius announces the inception of a Corpus Confessionum, 
to run to many volumes, which will furnish scientifically edited 
texts. Such a work is very badly needed, as Schaff’s Creeds of 
Christendom is very old and was never reliable. De Gruyter of © 
Berlin will publish the book. 

Two new periodicals are welcomed. Messrs. G. Doin & Cie, 
of Paris, have already started the Revue Francaise de Psy- 
chanalyse, with ‘Dr. Freud himself acting as director. And 
Messrs. Bertelsmann, of Giitersloh, have issued the first number 
of the Zeitschrift fiir Religionspsychologie; Dr. Karl Beth is the 
editor. 

The Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique and the Zeitschrift = 
Assyriologie are publishing general indexes for all their numbers 
since the beginning of the century. 

Una Sancta, the organ of the “ High Church” German Luth- 
erans has changed its title to Religidse Besinnung. Up to the end 
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of 1927 the magazine received a certain amount of financial sup- 
port from the Roman Catholics, but this is now discontinued; 
apparently the Pope’s virtual disapproval of members of his 
communion joining church unity movements had some influence ~ 
in this regard. 

The final part of the Oxford English Dictionary has reached 
the subscribers and the monumental work is complete after forty- 
four years of publication, and a total cost estimated at £300,000. 
A supplement, however, is necessary to bring the earlier volumes 
to date; under “ A,” for instance, one will search in vain for 
either “aéroplane” or “ automobile.” But—contrary to the 
rule in such cases—the supplementary volume will be distributed 
gratis to all owners of the complete Dictionary. 

The wholly indefatigable H. W. Wilson Company has in ~ 
press The United States Catalog, Books in Print, January 1, 
1928. It is sixteen years since the last complete volume was pub- 
lished, although of course the many cumulated supplements have 
always kept information up to the current present. The pub-— 
lishers observe that the new issue will contain nearly 4000 pages, 
will list 170,000 titles and will weigh about thirty pounds. The 
most expensive book it lists is the Oxford English Dictionary, 
which in the levant binding costs $1200. And to quote from 
The Wilson Bulletin: “ Beauty is not dead. Literature lives. — 
Bertha M. Clay still has some 365 books in print, and Nick Carter 
follows close at her heels with about 355!” 

Dr. Henry St. John Thackeray’s long awaited Lexicon of 
Josephus will be issued in the fall; beside the regular lexicon 
features it will supply virtually a full concordance to Josephus’ 
works, 

The opening of the new library of Louvain University this 
month (July) is of course universally known. But the publica- 
tion of a history of this University calls for special mention: 
L’Université de Louvain 4 travers cing siécles, by L. van der Es-_ 
sen (Brussels, Lesigne). It is a large quarto, profusely illus- 
trated. 

_ Dr. Francis J. Hall, Professor of Dogmatics at the General - 
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Seminary, retires this summer from active teaching, after an 
academic career of forty-two years. 

In the necrology the most familiar name is that of Paul 
Sabatier, who was just seventy years old. Until 1893 he was 
engaged in the active pastorate but reasons of health required his 
withdrawal. He then devoted himself to writing, publishing in 
the same year his famous life of St. Francis, which has been 
translated into all important modern languages. Cardinal Ram- 
polla was much taken with the book and secured Leo XIII’s 
blessing for its author, but in 1894 it was placed on the Index. 
Sabatier continued his Franciscan researches with great zeal and 
in 1902 founded the International Society of Franciscan Studies. 
Otherwise his activities were largely consumed in polemics against 
curialism, which he knew intimately. 

Theodor von Haering, Professor Emeritus of Slystematic 
Theology in the University of Tiibingen, was eighty years old. 
He was a thoroughgoing Ritschlian and the author of a number 
of important treatises in his own field. 

Bishop Charles Minnegerode Beckwith, of Alabama, who died 
at the age of seventy-seven, published several educational and de- 
votional works. James Samuel Stone, Rector Emeritus of St. 
James’ Church, Chicago, was almost exactly Bishop Beckwith’s 
contemporary. Born in England, he was educated in this coun- 
try and Canada, and was ordained in 1877. He was a prolific 
devotional writer. 
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The Hebrew Family. A Study in Historical Sociology. By Earle Bennett 
Cross. University of Chicago Press, 1927, pp. xi+ 217. $2.50. 


Dr. Cross has produced a useful contribution to the knowledge 
of the social life of the Hebrews, bringing out in a brief and 
simple way much of the important material in Robertson Smith’s 
classic Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia. The title is 
somewhat misleading, however, for at all events in early Israel 
the family was almost unknown. It is true that family occurs 
many times in the English Bible, but that is usually a mistrans- 
lation. For the word translated family properly means clan, as 
may clearly be seen in Josh. 7:17 which should be rendered, mak- 
ing slight but necessary emendations: “and he brought near the 
clans of Judah, and the clan of Zerach was taken; and he brought 
near the clan of Zerach by houses, and the house of Zabdi was 
taken.”” In early Israel the clan was the social unit, a necessary 
condition in nomadic life, and it is clear that some of the later 
tribes were created by a union of the clans, just as our country 
was made by a union of the colonies. 

Dr. Cross brings out in a very convincing array the evidences 
_ of a metronymic system in early Israel. It is true that the patro- 
- nymic conception was so predominant in later days, that, as is so 
often the case, the earlier statements were not comprehended, and 
often the text has been changed to conform to known usage. 
But there is enough surviving to show that relationship was 
_ originally traced through the mother, and she occupied a predomi- 
nant place in social life. In the primitive clan, the woman re- 
_ mained with her own people, her husband either visiting her at 
_ times (note Judg. 15:1), or was attached to her clan as Jacob to 
-Laban’s. The position of the mother is shown from the fact 


ences of the naming of a child in twenty-two the naming is by 
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the mother. We may possibly see a reminiscence of this custom ‘" 
in the naming of John the Baptist (St. Luke 1: 60). 

In spite of many excellences, it is unfortunately necessary to 
call attention to a few slips, most of them confessedly not of 
great importance. By a curious slip of the memory we find Ai in 
place of Jericho (p. 77). The account of Yahweh's attack on 
Moses (Ex. 2:19 ff.) is a very obscure account of a primitive 
rite, about which there is much difference of opinion, but it is 
extremely doubtful whether it “ explains the origin of the rite of 
circumcision.” In his comments on David’s great sin we find 
three questionable statements (p. 198): “ David made but a 
feeble attempt to correct his sin against Uriah the Hittite.”. He 
certainly made a very strenuous effort to cover his wrong 
(2 Sam. 11:6ff). “ His desire for the woman was so great that 
he did not stop at murder in order to possess her charms.” One 
may wonder if that was the reason David gave orders which led 
to the death of Uriah. ‘‘ The sentiment of the realm was voiced 
by the prophet Nathan.” David himself was very obtuse to his 
crime, and it is unlikely that the people were much disturbed by 
it. Nathan’s ethics were probably far above those of his day. 

L. W. Batten. 


Novum Testamentum Graece. Curavit Eberhard Nestle. Editionem tertiam 
decimam novis curis elaboravit Erwin Nestle. Stuttgart: Privilegierte 
Wiirttembergische Bibelanstalt, 1927, 36*, pp. 657, 2 maps. Ordinary bind- 
ing, Mk. 2. 20. On thin paper, Mk. 4. Interleaved with writing paper, 
Mk. 6. Interleaved with. Eberhard Nestle’s Vulgate text, Mk. 3. 50. Inter- 
leaved with the German text, Mk. 3. 


The text of the new Nestle remains as it was in earlier edi- 
tions; as it has become the twentieth century Receptus and has 
displaced almost every other, changes from one edition to another 
would be much to deplore. And the pagination is likewise un- 
altered ; students in the same class can work from the new edition 
as well as from the old. But everything else is altered. As a 
matter of fact, there was a good deal of Topsy in the first twelve 
editions; they “just growed ” from one to another, always adding 
new features, but without any very definite plan, and the time 
had assuredly come for a drastic revision. 
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In the first place the orthography has been sodused to a uni- 
form system, instead of following what the majority of the trio, 
Westcott-Hort, Tischendorf, and Weiss, might happen to agree 
on. This system is the orthography of the first century as far 
as it has been established by current research. Dr. Erwin Nestle 
is to be heartily congratulated on this determination, since no 
purpose whatever is served in printing the spelling of the third 
or fourth centuries in a first century book. Moreover when one 
of the three editors—notably Westcott-Hort—print a late form, 
no attention is drawn to the fact in the margin, and so many va- 
riants of the old Nestle disappear. The same is true of varia- 
tions in punctuation; Dr. Eberhard Nestle’s painful conscience 
compelled him to insert a note every time there was a difference in 
the position of a comma. But this simply consumed space use- 
lessly, for every tyro knows that punctuation marks are all con- 
jectural. These are the eliminated features, together with the 
omission of all references to Weymouth’s text (“R’’), a per- 
sistent hang-over from the first edition of long ago with no con- 
ceivable value. 

Of the additions the most important is the insertion of the 
manuscript evidence. The extremely small amount of space 
available on the page compelled a drastic condensation and the 
use of various arbitrary symbols to denote groups of manu- 
scripts, but the amount of information given is really astonishing, 
reaching at times to the patristic and even the papyri evidence. 
All the old recording of the great editors is preserved, but this 
now follows the manuscript data, and it is enlarged with Soden’s 
opinion, both that of his text and that of his margins (there are 
five symbols for Soden). Where space proved inadequate for 
what he wished to say, Dr. Erwin Nestle has utilized his pages 
up to the very edge of the paper, as on pages 418-420. 

In the next place, it was decided to print in the text symbols 
that would call attention to the presence of marginal readings 
and to give some idea as to what the change is like. There are 
seven of these, all specially cast in the foundry, and the first im- 
pression is bewildering. It is also not especially pleasing, so that 
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for purposes of easy reading one of the old editions will probably _ 
be preferred. But the student is warned now at each place where . 
the text is uncertain, and anyone after a very little practice will 

learn not to neglect the margin; a most important lesson. 

When we add that cross-references have been considerably in- 
creased—so much so that the more important are now distin- 
guished by an exclamation point—and that the new type is very 
black and the new paper very white we have about covered the 
points of change. The problem of proof-reading of such a book 
is terrible to contemplate, but we have learned through the two 
Nestles that some miracles still happen. And the problem of 
price is another such miracle; how all this can be accomplished 
and yet be sold in a really good binding—for less than sixty 
cents—seven cents less than the twelfth edition—is something 
that defies imagining. 


Burton Scott EAston. 


The Expositor’s Greek Testament. Five volumes. Edited by W. re 


Nicoll. New York: Doran [new issue, n.d.], pp. 872, 953, 547, 476, 494. 
$15.00. 

For some time the Expositor’s Greek Testament has been out 
of print and procurable only at second hand. It was for a 
number of years one of the standard commentaries in English— 
though it appeared, unfortunately, just prior to some of the 
larger commentaries whose greater size overshadowed it. Its 
first volume appeared in 1897, the last in 1910. Professor Peake 
has recently pointed out (Expository Times, March, p. 247) that 
the work ‘ has scarcely perhaps been accorded its just place;’ and 
he suggests that this has been due to the impression that the work 
was only a revision of Alford’s Greek Testament. This impres- 
sion was doubtless derived from the General Editor’s Preface, 
which, though probably correctly expressing the aim and purpose 
of Dr. Nicoll and of the original publishers, turned out in the | 
course of thirteen years to be altogether too modest a description 

of the place the work was qualified to occupy. Another ob- 

stacle may have been the prestige of the Cambridge Greek Testa- 
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ment, already long in the field and published in handy volumes, 
not in the large, almost quarto format of the Expositor’s. Such 
incidental factors are not unknown as determinants of the fates 
of books! It is to be hoped that in the new issue the work will 
at last come into its own—not as a whole perhaps (for some of 
the commentaries have been clearly superseded), but as far as its 
merits deserve. The press-work has been done by the Aberdeen 
University Press, and the publishers in this country are Double- 
day, Doran. By reducing the margins the size is now ‘ octavo’, 
and by using thinner paper in Vols. I and II a uniform thickness 
has been maintained. The text is clear and the paper opaque— 
not always true of reprints! 

Does such a work deserve to be reprinted? Yes; even though 
in many particulars a new edition would greatly alter the original. 
The writer was recently talking with a physical scientist, who 
_ enthusiastically recommended the study of Maxwell’s Matter 
and Motion and Theory of Heat (1876, 1871, respectively), 
4 maintaining that in many respects these elementary works have 
never been superseded. It seemed an extraordinary statement— 


after hearing repeatedly the assertion that “all scientific text- 


books are out of date in ten years”; and I fell to wondering if 
_ the same were true in Theology, as in Physics. It so happened 
that I was finishing the reading of that admirable Oxford col- 
lection of Old Testament essays, The People and the Book, and 
had turned once more to Robertson Smith’s great series, The Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church—and, indeed, to the first edition, 
_ 1881, fresh from the shorthand reports taken down in Glasgow 
_and hastily revised by the author before their delivery in Edin- 
burgh. If haste had been made an excuse, or the heightened 
emotions of one who had fallen victim to the theological ob- 


Presbyterian Church, readers today would certainly forgive the 
imperfections of the book. But the extraordinary fact is that 
page after page of these lectures, delivered almost half a century 
ago, reads almost as if delivered last year. Such a term as ‘ Rab- 
bins ’, or the phrase ‘ the Levitical Legislation ’, has fallen out of 
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use; but the positions taken, notably on the Psalms and on the 
History of the Canon, have been set forth at large in more re- 
cent works and in almost identical form. Professor Sellin, for 
| example, whose position is warmly cited more than once by the 
| Old Testament essayists, has reached conclusions very similar | 
to those of W. R. Smith—even though during the interval of 
forty years, more or less, far more radical theories have come 
and gone. What this means to the theologian, and not only to 
the Old Testament student but also to the student of the New, is 
that Theology does after all partake in some measure of the 
nature of a science, that positions once soundly established are 
permanent positions, though of course with incidental modifica- 
tions ; and that, at least in Biblical ‘ science’, ‘ textbooks over ten 
years old’ need not necessarily be out of date—one still has much 
to learn from them. 

And so we turn to the Expositor’s Greek Testament not un- 
prepared to find positions and interpretations which are still main- 
tained—particularly inasmuch as the interval since its first pub- 
lication is far shorter than the one which has just been described. 
Much has been done since Bruce wrote on the Synoptic Gospels, 
and since Marcus Dods commented on St. John; but some of the 
volumes are still almost as fresh as when first published. ‘To cite 
but one or two, Peake’s Colossians, Bernard’s II Corinthians, 
Moffatt’s Thessalonians and Revelation, Oesterley’s Philemon 
and James, Hart’s I Peter, Strachan’s II Peter, and Mayor’s 
Jude: these are still valuable commentaries, and even those not 
mentioned still deserve careful study. The work never was a 
mere revision of Alford, as many assumed; but an independent 
work, launching out from a modern point of view—modern, that 
is, at the time of writing, and still valid, despite the many changes 
in the course of the years. One of the most interesting diver- 
sions of an exegete is to go back over some work read years ago 
and note the developments during the interval. By such a test 
it is often found that the most recent theories have more than 
once been anticipated (take for an ae se Spitta’s anticipations 
of one or two features of ‘ Proto-Luke’; features which I dare 


say Streeter is not particularly conscious of). And by this test 
the Expositor’s Greek Testament is still a valuable, sound, and 
suggestive work. Let us hope that the new reprint, at reduced 
price, will enable the commentary finally to come into its own! 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


| The Gospel Before the Gospels. By Burton Scott Easton. New York: 

Scribner, 1928, pp. 170. $1.75. 

For quite some time, now, it has been known to New Testa- 
ment scholars, and even to the ‘ general reader’ who is interested 
in Biblical studies, that a new movement has been on foot in 
Germany, known as the ‘ Formgeschichtliche.’ It dates from the 
days just after the war: Dr. Martin Dibelius’ Formgeschichte des 
Evangeliums appeared in 1919. This work was followed by 
other studies, criticisms, and applications of the method to the 
evangelic tradition and even—as in Dr. Rudolf Bultmann’s Jesus 
—to the reconstruction of the Life cf Christ. The movement 
has brilliant adherents, and thoroughly deserves to be reckoned 
with. 

Meanwhile, the information about it available in English has 
been all but insignificant, limited practically to Bultmann’s article 
in the 1926 Journal of Religion, ‘The New Approach to the 
Synoptic Problem.’ Authoritative as it was, and good-sized for 
an article, it was nevertheless only twenty-five pages long, and it 
was written two years ago. There was therefore need for a 
full and detailed presentation of the subject in English, with an 
evaluation of its contribution to Synoptic study. And this is 
what Dr. Easton has given us in his Paddock Lectures. With 
characteristic clarity, conciseness, and precision he has stated the 
position of leading proponents of the school, and has examined 
carefully what ‘ Form-history’ has to offer in the way of con- 
structive historical criticism of the Gospel sources. 

Not the least valuable part of the book, especially for the gen- 
eral reader, is the survey of the development in Synoptic study 
‘since 1900, filling the first sixty pages. Many of the works— 

over sixty in all—brought under review are accessible only in 
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German or French. This historical survey shows clearly the 
point of departure of the school, and incidentally disproves in 
some measure the author’s own prediction, voiced in the Hale 
Sermon for 1914, on ‘ The Validity of the Gospel Data,’ that 
Synoptic study was approaching a state of final equilibrium. 
For the establishment of the general outlines of the reconstructed 
literary history of the Gospels (the priority of Mark to Matthew 
and Luke, the existence of ‘Q’ and its use by Matthew and Luke, 
the existence of ‘ L’ and its use by Luke, the approximate dating 
of the Gospels, etc.) led only to renewed interest in the recon- 
struction of the process by which the original oral tradition 
passed over into written documents, and by which the narratives 
received the precise ‘ form’ in which they were handed down.* 
Taking a cue from the study of the growth of legend or ‘ folk- 
tale’ in the Old Testament and in other ancient literature, 
Dibelius, Bultmann, Bertram, Schmidt, Loisy (1924), and others 
found in the Gospel narratives, sayings, and parables evidence 
for the persistence of explicit ‘ forms’ of narration, with definite 
‘motives’ to account for their preservation and formulation. 
For example, Erich Fascher (not ‘Emil’, as on p. 59), in a 
critique called The Form-historical Method (1924), proposes one 
of the simplest of classification-schemes : Dialogues, Sayings, and 
Miracles; and each of these classes has its appropriate motive. 
“The disputations show us Jesus as the Rabbi, the sayings as the Teacher, the 
miracles as the Wonder-worker. These literary types, poor in historic detail, 
little interested in the private life of their Hero, show Jesus purely objectively 
in his calling, which includes his criticism of the Law, preaching the Gospel, 
and healing the sick” (Fascher, p. 201; qu. p. 60). 

But this is really a quite thoroughly modified type of form-criti- 
cism. The more elaborate schemes assign motives which are 
only a step from assuming that the ‘ form’ really created the nar- 
rative, inspired by such early ecclesiastical motives as the justifi- 
cation of the cult of Christ, the vindication of the Church’s atti- 
tude toward the Law or toward Gentiles or toward Pharisaism, 


1‘ Renewed’ interest: for the hint of such a process is as old at least as 
D. F. Strauss. 
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tion of it, may be seen in Professor S. J. Case’s recent New 
Biography ’ of Jesus. 
Dr. Easton’s main criticism of the method is its artificiality, = 
“ The originators of the Synoptic tradition were unconscious of 
literary types [even of the parables] and our modern nomen- _ 
clature represents distinctions which we superimpose on the 
ancient material”’ (p. 61). As Fascher has said, form-criticism 
is not in itself a historic tool; by itself it can tell us nothing of 
the truth or falsity of events narrated (p. 223; qu. p. 60). And : 
yet the temptation lies just here—to make it not merely a classi- 
fication of forms but ‘a historic tool,’ and to find ‘ cult-legends,’ 
for example, in narratives which in motive (rather more than 
in form) suggest the later interests of the Church. “ Form-- 
criticism may prepare the way for historical criticism, but form- 
criticism is not historical criticsm ” (p. 81). On the other hand, 
the positive value of form-criticism, abandoning the attempt to 
substitute it for historical criticism, is well pointed out: It “ brings © 
us into contact with the earliest Christian pedagogy, and so should | 
prove a fruitful field of study, particularly in the light it will 
throw on the early Palestinian Christian interests” (p. 77). 
Recognizing this limitation, Chapter iv, on ‘The Synoptic 
Perspective,’ sets out to discover by actual examination the 
amount of material reflecting later interests, by selecting ‘ tenets - 
that were certainly held by the first church but which were not 
part of Jesus’ message’ (p. 88). The conclusion is striking: 


“Where beliefs of the Synoptic period can be distinguished with certainty 
from the teachings of Jesus, we find the former most scantily supported by 
sayings placed in his mouth.... As far as the sayings are concerned [the 
Synoptic perspective] is genuine. The primary historic value of the Syn- 
optists is not for their own age but for the tradition of the teaching of Jesus ” 
(p. 109). 


The last two chapters apply the same criteria to ‘ Sayings and 
Cures ’, and ‘ Legends and Myths’. 


“It is easy enough to speak of the creation of sayings by a community, but 
the phrase is really meaningless. Communities do not create sayings; such 
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creation comes from individuals and from individuals only. Communities may 
adopt and transmit sayings, and may modify and standardize them in trans- 
mission, but the sayings themselves must first exist” (p. 116). 


This principle does not of course apply to accretions of legend— 
as the author recognizes—nor perhaps to some sayings that seem 
clearly incidental to the récits petits in which they are enshrined.” 

In view of at least the great majority of the Synoptic sayings 
we are back with the old problem: either Jesus said them, or some 
other and equally singular personality—quod non datum est. 
The book concludes with a fine if brief portrayal of the Person 
who stands behind the sayings, in whose mind (rather than in 
the later Church) they find their unity, and whose personality 
alone suffices to account for the impression recorded or reflected 
in the Synoptic tradition—in the overwhelming majority of the 
narratives, which are historical, and even in the small quota of 
those which seem to be legendary but none the less convey, how- 
ever dimly, a reflection of him. 

It is fortunate that the only book on ‘ Formgeschichte ’ in Eng- 
lish is also a first-rate exposition and critique. It is a contribu- ; 
tion that will hold its ground even in Germany, the home of the 
school, if I am not greatly mistaken. 


FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


Der Mittler. Zur Besinnung iiber den Christusglauben. By Emil Brunner. — 

Titbingen: Mohr, 1927, pp. x +565. M. 14.40; bound, 16.40. 

It is of a piece with the far-reaching revision of values ushered | 
in in Germany by the experiences of the war that a commentary on — 
a Pauline epistle, written in altogether unconventional style, by a _ 
young non-professional theologian in an obscure Swiss par- } 
sonage, should have precipitated a ferment into which university 
professor as well as plain Christian finds himself irresistibly 
drawn. Such at any rate has proved to be the effect of the 
Romerbrief of Karl Barth (finished in 1918 while the war was 


2It should also be pointed out that the criticism on page 119, “ The less 
does not create the greater . . .” does not apply to all form-critics without b 
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still going on; revised and twice republished since), of which an 
extended account appeared in this Review for October, 1927 
(“Karl Barth and the Barthian Movement,” by G. G. Kull- 
mann. )* 

The productivity of the “movement” (rather too formal a 
term for a thing so unpremeditated) has been by no means con- 
fined to the Rémerbrief. But in Der Mittler, by Karl Barth’s 
friend (and some would even say his inspirer), the (also young) 
professor of theology in the University of Zurich, Emil Brunner, 
we have by far the most comprehensive and systematic presenta- 
tion of the “‘ Barthian ” position that has yet appeared. 

Der Mittler (‘‘ The Mediator ’’) is a work of the first magni- 
tude whether measured by the loftiness of its theme, the deep 
seriousness and power of the presentation, or the place the work 
bids fair to take (along with the Rémerbrief) in the history of 
German theology. In form an exploration and vindication (in 
their traditional sense) of the central doctrines of the Christian 
faith—incarnation, atonement, reconciliation, etc.—it is at the 
same time, in its more transient aspects, a searching criticism and 
arraignment of the whole course of German theological develop- 
ment during the nineteenth century and since. The positions 
most directly attacked are those of Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and 
Harnack, but these are there of course only because they represent 
preéminently in one aspect or another a point of view that has 
become characteristic of “ modern theology ” generally. 

An assault upon so deeply and widely an entrenched position, 
when made with conviction and intelligence, as this is, and in 
the name of what has throughout the ages been regarded as most 
characteristic and essential in the Christian religion, must com- 
mand our respectful attention, even if at times we find our own 
toes tread upon. 

Brunner’s main contention, so far as his work is a polemic, is 
that “modern theology” has lost sight of what an absolutely 

1 For another illuminating article with a full bibliography up to that time, 
including the earlier works of our author, see “ The Theology of Crisis,” by 
Gustav Kriiger, Harvard Theological Review, July, 1926. 
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unique, distinctive and self-contained thing Christianity in its 
own proper nature is. And in this connection it matters not in 
what form this modern attitude manifests itself, whether as 
speculative, mystical or ethico-religious. All have sinned, and 
all are under the same condemnation. All have so compromised 
with the un-christian or anti-christian elements of our time— 
naturalistic, intellectualistic, moralistic, or what not—that the 
Gospel has been de-natured and betrayed in the process, even by 
its friends, with the result which we see about us: a static, im- 
personal “‘ idea,” substituted for the personal, living, creator God 
of the Scriptures; the Christ of apostolic testimony, the “ Word 
of God become flesh,” replaced by a “‘ symbol ” of the eternal, the 
“bearer ” of the “ idea”; the concept of “ Person” so evacuated 
of all divine reference (in the exact sense) as to have become 
synonymous with “ historical personality ”; a revelation in itself 
fraught with crisis and judgment for us, brought by us to the bar 
of our own judgment and reason; an event (the incarnation) 
which owes its significance to the fact that it is at once historical 
and super-historical, so misunderstood that it is either relegated 
to the realm of myth or reduced to the relativistic level of all 
other events; an objective (that is, real—real for God as well as 
man) atonement and reconciliation replaced by mere subjective 
emotion or “ religious experience””—in short that which should 
be to us “ the power of God unto salvation” made impotent be- 
cause no longer related to the source whence it sprang. 

Brunner and Barth make hard reading until one discovers that 
they are working with a set of terms and categories that are 
applicable only within the distinctive sphere of Christian faith, 
and which, since they are intelligible only from the standpoint of 
faith, cannot be translated into any human system of thought, 
whether philosophical, historical, or ethical. Indeed all rational 
thought, all “ systems ’” even when dealing with such concepts as 


- goodness and truth never rise above the level of their starting 


point (so the “ Barthians” contend). They all move on the 
two-dimensional plane of the human consciousness. Their 
bounds are already determined for them at the outset. That is, 
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they all have this in common that they do not recognize the cleft 
that separates God, the God who is the subject of creation, revela- 
tion and redemption, from man the creature and object of the 
revelation and the redemption. But that cleft is the unspoken 
assumption coloring and qualifying every utterance that proceeds 
from the Bible either about God or about man. That cleft, 
which breaks the continuity of all our Godward thinking and 
speculation, which constitutes a real (and not merely dialectic) 
cleavage between the eternal and the temporal, the divine and the 
human, the “beyond” and the “here,” and which the Bible 
knows as sin, the sin of the world, is what, and what alone, gives 
any serious content to the terms “ revelation,” “ redemption,” 
Bx salvation”’ and the like. And where this cleft is denied or 
ignored we can make but faint and feeble counterfeits of such 
“great moments of our faith as the incarnation, the cross and the 
resurrection, or of such great Christian doctrines as those of the 
two natures of Christ, or of the triune God. And that which S. 
Paul, S. John, the early church, and the whole line of biblical 
theologians from Irenaeus to the reformers knew as the Gospel 
has for our day become almost devoid of serious meaning. 

The trouble with our age, as with our theology, is that it has 
been content to draw all its lines of cleavage this side the real 
dividing line. Its antitheses, God and the world, good and 
evil, the infinite and the finite, and so on, are all within the web 
of its own thought, and therefore not real antitheses. It knows 
nothing of either sin or repentance, death or life, judgment or 
justification, in the massive, pregnant, biblical sense of those 
terms, because it knows nothing of the chasm which actually 
separates itself from God, and to which these terms all in one 
way or another relate. Knowing nothing of the chasm, it has 
no place for a bridge across the chasm—in other words for a 
Mediator. Modern Christianity is Mediatorless Christianity. 

Hence the title of Brunner’s book. 

Der Mittler then, on its constructive side, may be characterized 
as an exposition of Christian doctrine under the aspect of an 
account of what God has done to bridge the gap, #.e. to restore 
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the fellowship which once existed, but is now broken, as between 
Himself and his creature, man. This exposition inevitably cent- 
ers of course upon the Person and work of Christ and the christo- 
logical and historical problems incident to the subject. The 
familiar traditional problems, as well as many of those peculiar 
to our own day, are all there, and all find full, able and fresh 
treatment. For the theologian the value of the book will no 
doubt largely consist in this feature. But what gives power and 
intensity to Brunner’s procedure as a whole is that he does some- 
how manage to make the reader vividly conscious that the gap in 
question is real. For the moment at least one stands before the 
gap (as Brunner contends he should stand) with the humbling 
sense of his own helplessness and need, and in that mood he 
catches something of the wonder (as Brunner would have him 
catch it) of the fact that God should have intervened in man’s 
behalf, and should have intervened as He did intervene, as Him- 
self the Mediator, His own Word made-flesh. One senses anew 
why the apostolic Gospel was, and properly was, “ Christology ”’ 
and not mere Lehre or Leben Jesu, and why all our boasted prog- 
ress in historical and psychological research has done so little to 


stem the ebbing tide of faith. 
CHARLES B. HEpDRICK. 


Petrus als Griinder und Oberhaupt der Kirche und Schauer von Gesichten 4 
den altchristlichen Berichten und Legenden. (Untersuchungen zum N. T., — 
_~ 13). By Karl Gerold Goetz. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1927, pp. 105. M. 7 

(bound, 9). 

This is a very’*thorough and admirably impartial examination 
of the position of Peter in the primitive Church, with special at- 
tention to the famous passage Mt. xvi. 17—19, and will be of con- 
siderable interest to the student of early Church polity. The 
prevalent critical view that Mt. xvi. 17 ff. is an obviously un- 
historical addition to the Markan source has been receiving some 
hard knocks in recent years from scholars such as Kattenbusch, 
K. L. Schmidt and Bultmann, as well as from the Roman Catho- 
lic exegetes. It is in view of these attempts to defend the authen- 
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ticity of the logion or at least the relative superiority of that 
Matthaean form that Goetz has restated the case for secondary 
origin. His argument as a whole has great weight, whatever be 
thought of the details. The “ ecclesiastical” character of Mt. 
xvi. 17-19 is apparent and it is very difficult to regard it as a 
genuine utterance of Jesus. What likelihood is there that Mat- 
thew should have preserved a better tradition than the source he 

is here in the main following? Goetz’ opinion is that the extra 
matter is a Jewish-Christian product written in the interests of 
the monarchical episcopate (not of course of the primacy of the 
Roman Church) in order to obtain “ein neues ausseres Vorbild 
fiir die einheitlichen Kirchenleitung ” at a time when the primi- 
tive Jerusalem caliphate had become extinct through the death 
of the last relations of the Lord. He suggests the date 106/107 
A.D. when according to Eusebius, Symeon, the second bishop _ 
from the Lord’s family, died. This in truth seems a little too 
late for the composition of the Gospel according to Matthew, 
but Goetz is undoubtedly right in finding the roots of the mon- 
archical episcopate (at any rate in Palestine and Syria) in the 
first century. He is also probably right in the opinion that the 
episcopate was formed on Jewish models, whether the Jewish 
apostolate or the position of Archisynagogus or a combination of 
both. 

Some of the details of the exegesis of the “‘ Primatsstelle” are 
more questionable. It is, for example, highly precarious, in dis-— 
cussing the origin of the “ Rock ” idea, to adduce a passage from 
the late Midrash Yelammedenu. The case for Judaistic origin © 
is, however, pretty clearly made out. 

The latter part of the essay contains a fresh and interesting | 
discussion of Peter as Visionary in connexion with the Resur- 
rection appearances generally. Goetz regards Peter’s vision of 
the Risen Lord, so curiously submerged in our Gospel narratives _ 
(a passing reference only in Lk. xxiv. 34), as of absolutely fun- 
damental importance for the founding of the Church. He traces 
also the later, legendary developments of the theme “ Peter as — 


Seer.” 


— 
Joun Lowe. 
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Christianity, Past and Present. By Charles Guignebert. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1927, pp. xxvi-+ 507. $4.50. 

The author, who is Professor of the History of Christianity 
at the University of Paris, in his Introduction warns the reader 
that the vision presented by the book will be disheartening. The 
warning is abundantly justified, for the book ends with the 
following prophecy : 

“Logically, as well as historically, it does not seem as if [Christianity] will 
find any other fate than that which remains for us all when we have used up 
our strength and filled out the number of our days—to break up and die, to 
return to Nature the elements lent by her, that she may use them according 
to her good pleasure. It is thus, moreover, that all religions end, religions 


which, like living organisms, are born of a need, nourished upon death, die 
day by day of life, and finally lapse again into the eternal crucible.” 


He is speaking here of Roman Catholicism, but his view of the 
future of Greek and Protestant Christianity is only slightly less 
pessimistic in tone. 

But in reaching this conclusion M. Guignebert has given us a 
brilliant history of Christianity, from its origin down to the 
present. Part I deals with ‘ Christianity in Classical Times: the 
Creed and the Church’ ; Part II with ‘ The Middle Ages: The- 
ology and the Papacy’; Part III with ‘Modern Times: Politics 
and Roman Catholicism.’ He has spent the last twenty years in 
a critical study of the New Testament, and it is the first Part 
which is the most valuable. The details of this part will doubt- 
less receive the attention they deserve from other New Testament 
scholars. 

From the historical point of view there is one criticism of the 
work as a whole. The conclusion states that it is based on logic 
and history, but it is the logic rather than the history which bears 
the heavier share of the burden. The impression left on the 
reader is that M. Guignebert regards Christianity as a religion 
which according to his theory must fail, rather than a religion 
which from actual observance of facts is seen to be failing. 
The theory on which the entire work rests is that what is true, 
according to the newest science, of living organisms must neces- 
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sarily be true of the Christian Church. The possibility of any 
divine inspiration, either of our Lord or of the Church, is 
brushed aside as a ‘ postulate which history cannot take into 
consideration.’ Christianity, St. Paul, our Lord, are all to be 
explained by examining their ‘ milieu,’ a much overworked term 
in this book. (Since it seems to explain all things, one wonders 
if perhaps it may explain the viewpoint of the author. Some 
‘ scientific’ historian of the future, reading Voltaire and Guigne- 
bert, will be able to point out that the French ‘ milieu’ led in- 
evitably to dark conclusions concerning the future of Christianity. 
A century or two can always be conveniently ignored in writing 
of ‘ milieus.’) 

In order to save space the footnotes have been reduced to a 
minimum, and the most extreme conclusions are often stated with 
no indication of the facts on which they are based: e.g. ‘ Christ 
had neither founded nor desired the Church . . . the contrary 
position is an absurdity from the historical point of view.’ The 
translation is not always smooth and there are a number of mis- 


prints. 
W. F. WHITMAN. 


Myth and Constantine the Great. By Vacher Burch. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1927, pp. viii + 232. $3.50. 

Those who have the patience to penetrate beneath an exasperat- _ 
ing jaggedness of style, which frequently leaves the author’s 
meaning uncertain, will find evidence of ample erudition. Yet so 
much is implied rather than stated, or stated without elaboration, 
that only one who has occupied himself with classical archaeology 
is likely to be in a position to pass competent judgment on the 
conclusions. In place of the fictitious Constantine created by 
Christian admiration we are given an equally unreal—and much 
more fantastic—figure composed of sundry ancient Italic cult- 
myths. An hypothetical primitive Vita Constantini is treated as 
if it were an undoubted actuality. We are told that from it 
“came those vital religious and literary motives which caused 
Sabine things to take on the apparel of Catholic beliefs.” The 
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fines connecting the Christian Constantine legends with their sup- 
posed sources are ingeniously spun, but extremely tenuous; and 
one constantly suspects that they are not equal to the weight that 
is put upon them. 

To illustrate: “ Just as the orology of the myth of Constan- 
tine’s baptism demands the creative influence of the nore 
cult, and the details of the Dragon rites are explainable solely by 
the inherent Wolf rites; so also the phenomena of personal 
nomenclature—those strange juxtapositions of the names of 
emperor and pope—become explicable only when they are viewed 
as the Christianization of names which were in the document that 
described the Soractean cult domiciled in Rome, and the baptism — 
of Constantine by water from leprosy is alone to be understood 
when we remember the scaly dragon of Sol and the alleged rites 
of blood in his and the older Wolf cult.” Intriguing, doubtless, — 
but hardly convincing! 

Constantine never founded a church in honor of a person. He 
had nothing to do with the Peter basilica at Rome. The myth 
of the imperial orator passes—and with it much else that has 
been taught in Western tradition. There is no evidential ground © = 
for the emperor’s belief in a Christology based on the historic 
person of Jesus Christ. In short, Dr. Burch is convinced that he 
is able to show “ that the Dacian, who found a spiritual home in 
Romano-Sabine beliefs, ventured only a short distance from its j 
threshold toward the Christ who bore an early name of Sophia.” 
This reminds us of the method of those who would reduce Christ — 


himself to the hero of an astral myth. 
P. V. Norwoop. 


Elizabeth Seton. By Madame de Barberey. Translated from the French by 
Joseph B. Code. New York: Macmillan, 1927, pp. xviii + 504. $5.00. 


This is a very splendid story of the life of a woman of great 
piety and of intense devotion. 

Elizabeth Ann Bayley was born in New York on August 28, — | 
1774. Her father was a member of a family of landed gentry | o an 
of Norfolkshire, England, and her mother, Catherine Charlton, — 
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was the daughter of a minister of the Anglican Church. Her 
mother died when she was but three years old, and her father 
gave himself to her education and training with great tenderness 
and solicitude. ‘“ He studied to form her character, to perfect her 
heart, and he exercised from the beginning great tact and wisdom 
in moderating, rather than in exciting, the ardor of her intellect. 
He knew that brilliant endowments contribute little to happiness, 
to peace of mind, and those intimate affections which make life 
worth living.” 

From her earliest days, she showed great love for God, and 
took delight in meditation and prayer. 

Elizabeth Bayley was married to William Magee Seton on 
January 25th, 1794. His father was one of the large shipowners 
of New York whose fortunes fluctuated in the years following 
the Revolution. Mr. Seton was a man of definite religious con- 
victions and of real piety; and the life of the two together was a 
very happy one; five children were born to them. 

In 1803, Mr. Seton, somewhat broken in health, was obliged 
to take a sea voyage, and the two with their oldest children sailed 
for Italy. Yellow fever was in New York, and when they ar-— 
rived at Leghorn, they were transferred in quarantine to a 
Lazaretto. Shortly after their release from quarantine, Mr. 
Seton died, and Mrs. Seton found friends in the wealthy family 
Filicchi. She spent many months in their hospitable home, and 
was greatly attracted by religion as it was expressed in the lives 
and habits of this pious family. 

After she returned to New York, this attraction continued, and 
on March 14, 1805, she made her formal submission to the au- 
thority of the Roman Church. 

The Roman Church at that time was represented in New York 
by one congregation of some two hundred and fifty souls, but it 
was not held in very high esteem. It is not very pleasant for an 
Anglican to read the account of the opposition, ostracism and _ 
persecution with which Mrs. Seton met after the change of her 


allegiance. 


a Mr. Seton’s estate was somewhat depleted, and Mrs. Seton | 
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maintained herself and children for a time by conducting a school 
in New York. This was not altogether successful owing to the 
opposition which as a Roman Catholic she met from her former 
friends. Later the opportunity was presented to her to open a 
similar school in Baltimore, and there she found the conditions 
entirely to her satisfaction. 
| “The passionate desire of Elizabeth to devote herself to the interests of 
religion and charity, joined as it was to so great fidelity in referring to God 
all her thoughts, was truly inspired by Him; she was a ladder reaching from 
| heaven to earth, on which angels took their silent and tranquil flights between 
the world and paradise. She had for a long time aspired to consecrate her- 
self to the Lord by the solemn vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
vows which she had already pronounced in her own heart. From the day on 
which she opened her school, she acted as if she had begun a real novitiate, 


living in absolute retreat, or rather as she says herself, in the silence of the 
tabernacle.” 


A little later, through the generosity of one man, it became 
possible to provide a Home for the community and work among 
the children and the poor. The house was built near Emmits- 
burg, and on June first, 1909, the religious order of St. Joseph 
was formally begun. At that time, there were only three re- 
ligious houses in the United States. 

A large part of the remainder of the book is taken up with an 
account of the development of the Community. 

It is fortunate that so much of the diary and so many of the 
letters of Mrs. Seton have been preserved and that the — 
gives them so large a place in her work. 

The book is well written and well baianced, and the translator 
has presented it to us in clear and understandable English. 


S. M. Griswo.p. 


The Philosophy of Personalism: a Study in the Metaphysics of Religion. By 

Albert C. Knudson. New York: Abingdon, 1927, pp. 438. $3.50. 

This is an excellent book, which sufterers from present intellec- 
tual discontents may well find tonic. While Dr. Knudson a 
to protest overmuch on behalf of “ Personalism,” his efforts to 
bring all sorts and conditions of men under Bowne’s umbrella, 
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so to speak, are quite suggestive. Moreover, they have the ex- 
cuse of timeliness, for they cannot but counteract the undue neg- 
lect that has cast Bowne far too much in shadow. Many still 
have to discover that he was a remarkable man. 

Dr. Knudson does not tell us that Pragmatism flourishes 
among uprooted souls, with whom “ reality” is subject to con- 
stant modifications, even if he hints its irresponsibility, albeit 
“ without licentious inclination.” Nor is he forward to point out 
that Realism, avid for accurate intromissions with externals, 
amounts to a species of perjury spiritually—nothing being so 
stupid as a “ fact.”” He does not make play with contemporary | 
theological illiteracy, pirouetting round the edges of the problem, — 
supposing itself at the centre the while. But his critical remarks 
are admirably taken, because based on first-hand knowledge of 
sources which, no matter how distasteful or irrelevant, he con- — 
siders soberly. It is manifest to him that a purely intellectual ap- 
proach to religion produces distortion; moral and theological 
factors cannot be dodged. 

The scope and plan of the work appear plainly from the titles 
of the five chapters: i. Definition of Personalism; ii. Personalism 
as a Theory of Knowledge; iii. Personalism as a Theory of 
Reality; iv. Personalism and Religious Belief; v. Militant Per-— 
sonalism. A sufficient index follows. 

One is glad to learn that Dr. F. J. McConnell has a full-length 
Life of Bowne in hand; and one may bespeak for this, as for the 
present volume, the lively interest of all who attach importance to 


recent and contemporary American religious movements. 
R. M. WENLEY. 


The Nature of Deity. A Sequel to Personality and Reality. By J. E. Turner. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1927, pp. 248. $3.50. 


Had Dr. Turner’s work been before me at the time, I should | 
certainly have listed it in the “ Reading Course for Clergy” 
(ATR, Jan. 1928) as an original contribution to theistic discus- 
sion. In Personality and Reality, Dr. Turner “argued that the 
real existence of the Supreme Self or Deity can be logically es- 


: subjectivity and accorded its original Platonic significance of ob- 
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tablished from the data presented by those outstanding charac- 
teristics of the universe which have been discovered by modern 
science” (p. 13), and this without appealing to mystical ex- 
perience, or revelation or theological dogma (p. 147): a some- a 
what refreshing, not to say courageous, attitude in times when 
pliant defenders of the faith fall between the two stools of a 
vague, if superficially irridescent, valuationism, or of headlong 
desertion of Logic for custom, traceable somehow to that blessed 
repository, “the subconscious.” Hence a solid piece of work, 
bravely done in a way at once intellectual and “ extrospective ” 
—Dr. Turner’s own term. 
The angle of approach is distinctive. Dr. Turner classes him- 
self as a “ direct realist’; that is to say, we know Reality im- 
mediately, a medium or Vorstellung being superfluous. This 
implies that (1) the physical world exists as such, nowise “ mental 
or psychical’; (2) its constitution or structure presents a per- 
fectly automatic mechanism; (3) the entire evolutionary process 
“both material and vital ” has actuality. But, some one will say, 
‘this is science, having no occasion for Deity.’ It is part of Dr. 
Turner’s peculiar approach that he sets these properties in some- E 
thing akin to the Hegelian philosophy. “ Knowledge cannot be 
separated from reality ... rather does it become absorbed 
within reality. This is the truth expressed by 'Hegel in his as- 
sertion of the identity between the ‘Idea’ and the ‘ Absolute,’ 
and in the parallel distinction between the ‘ Idea as such’ and the 
‘pure Idea’; and here the term ‘Idea’ must be purged of all 


jective reality” (pp. 76-7). Nor is he backward and, as I see 
it, thoroughly justified, in dealing short shrift to current mis- 
interpretations of Hegel, traceable plainly enough to fables con- 
venues about his system rather than to profound study of it. 
_“ The widely current impression that the word ‘ absolute’ denotes 
either the incomprehensible or the purely logical is due to the 
wholly perverse criticism that has for so long been accorded to 


Hegelian idealism” (p. 155). 


Dr. Turner surmounts the opposition between realism and 
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_ idealism by his account of knowledge, which “ may be regarded 
from two points of view—either as the discovery by mind of its 
own originating and sustaining environment, or as the self revela- 
tion of the universe to self-conscious mind; these two viewpoints 
being in fact essentially complementary” (p. 20). As a result, 
chapter iii, with its discussion of immanence (cf. chap. xi) is of 
special importance. We find that the distinction between Deity 
and the rest of the universe is “ essentially a self-distinction; that 
study of existence warrants attribution of omniscience and omnip- 
otence to Deity, when it is remembered that these terms are 
closely connected with finite knowledge; that these qualities ex- 
press themselves “ in a purpose to whose perfection even pain and 
evil ultimately contribute.” Man’s limitations must not be al- 
lowed to conceal the deeper truth that ineffectiveness and failure 
“do not pertain to purpose as such, but only to our necessarily 
inadequate attempts to realise it” (112-13). Setting out from 
this basis, Dr. Turner proceeds to consider Creation and Divine 
Love, Divine Holiness, and concludes with four chapters on the 
relations between Man and Deity. 

Appending footnotes to Dr. Turner’s spacious argument, the 
theologian might point out that there can be no determinate degree 
of entity in God, because identity of essence and existence is 
postulated ; that, on this ground, the real coincides with the ideal 
in the divine nature; as a result, an intellectual approach fails to 
suffice; for, seeing that man can be ens only per participationem, 
a mystical fringe necessarily remains. Are we, then, justified 
in the inference that such is the relevant interpretation of Hegel? 
If so, the predications in which Dr. Turner tends to indulge 
would become analogical in any context: and, seeing that the 
concept of God here set forth is sub ratione entis, not sub ratione 
Deitatis, are we left with a choice between mere analogy and bare 
abstraction, or, as Dr. Turner’s position would seem to indicate, 
with a non-human and external universe whence the inference 
runs to an “ emergent deity” who, like man, furnishes no more 
than another illustration of “ unceasing approximation to the per- 


fection of the divine nature”? (p. 238). 
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Mention of these age-old problems may suffice to show how 
fundamental the book is, and to hint that, even in this “ scientific 
age,” they cannot be dodged. Dr. Turner’s temper in face of 


them is admirable throughout. 
R. M. Wentey. 


Symbolism, its Meaning and Effect. By Alfred North Whitehead. New 

York: Macmillan, 1927, pp. x +88. $1.50. 

There are those who find Professor Whitehead obscure—Re- 
ligion in the Making, for example, baffles them, so they say. By 
their very compression, perhaps, these three lectures present no 
insuperable difficulty, the thesis being plain enough. “ Percep- 
tion is an internal relationship between itself and the things per- 
ceived. . . . There are no components of experience which are 
only symbols or only meanings. The more usual symbolic refer- 
ence is from the less primitive component as symbol to the more 
primitive component as meaning. This statement is the founda- 
tion of a thoroughgoing realism” (pp. 9f). Hence (1) there 
is “direct experience of an external world,” and (2) you are 
“driven in your philosophical construction to a conception of the 

world as an interplay of functional activity whereby each con- 
crete individual thing arises from its determinate relativity to 
the settled world of other concrete individuals, at least so far as 
the world is past and settled” (pp. 28f). As it is impossible 
to prove the truth of Realism epistemologically, Professor White- 
head takes the metaphysical way. ‘“ The bonds of causal efficacy 
arise from without us. They disclose the character of the world 
from which we issue, an inescapable condition round which we 
‘shape ourselves. The bonds of presentational immediacy arise 
from within us, and are subject to intensifications and inhibitions 
and diversions according as we accept their challenge or reject it ” 
a (p. 58). “ Presentational immediacy ” is a familiar doctrine, of 
course; but the concept of “causal efficacy ”’ as here employed 
implies something new. If nothing else, it may be used to ac- 
- count for the connection between symbols and meanings. The 
“an influence of the synthesis is developed quite suggestively 
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in the final chapter. I should regard the explanation as too 
simple. Be this as it may, just because fresh ground is thus 
broken, the little book is much more important than its size would 
indicate. The possible applications of the teaching to religion 
are obvious, and Professor Whitehead may be expected to elabo- 
rate them in his forthcoming Gifford Lectures. 

R. M. WENLEYy. 


The Holy Eucharist: Report of the Anglo-Catholic Congress. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse, 1927, pp. xiv + 238. $2.00. 


A mere glance at the names of the writers and speakers repre- 
sented in this volume, together with the scheme of topics, is 
enough to satisfy the reader in advance that something uncom- 
monly good awaits his perusal. And this happy anticipation is 
more than realized on examination of its contents. As a work 
of exact theological scholarship presenting an authoritative con- 
sensus of modern Anglo-Catholic Churchmen, it takes rank as 
one of the most notable utterances given to the world in our day. 
While it reflects the reasoned attitude of influential thinkers on 
a great subject at this critical juncture in the affairs of the 
Church, and while, doubtless, it will be regarded in some quarters 
as a partisan manifesto, it deserves appraisal as a work of perma- 
nent and superlative value. 

Fully to justify such liberal praise it would be necessary to 
discuss the separate articles more or less in detail. But possibly 
our purpose will be served just as well if we call attention to some 
of the outstanding features which have impressed us, beginning 
with the admirable scheme of treatment here adopted. 

There are in all twenty-three papers (dealing with eleven major 
divisions of the subject) the first eight of these discussing the 
background of sacramental belief, the context of the eucharist, 
the eucharist in revelation, and the idea of sacrifice outside of a 
Christianity. The next two essays are concerned with the Chris- 
tian Sacrifice, and these are followed by two on the Real Presence, 
one treating of the doctrine historically, the other exhibiting its 
theological and philosophical aspects. The work of the Holy _ 
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Spirit and the function of the Christian priesthood are then dis- 
cussed, after which the meaning of the Presence—communion 
with God and man—is properly stressed. The remaining papers 
deal with the practice of reservation, for communion and for 
adoration, the liturgy—its rites and ceremonies—eucharistic wor- 
ship, and the case for making the Church’s greatest act of cor- 
porate worship the principal service on the Lord’s Day. It will 
be seen that everything essential to a thorough grasp of the sub- 
ject is provided for in this comprehensive scheme. Historically, 
exegetically, and critically, every phase of the eucharist is brought 
under review, and this great wealth of material in compact and 
readable form is a boon to the student. 

As a matter of course the inquiry is conducted on scientific 
lines, being thoroughly modern in this respect. No attempt is 
made to disguise or ignore difficulties. No claims are advanced 
for any position on the sole basis of authority. There is a mani- 
fest desire to arrive at the truth and a complete absence of over- 
statement, which goes far to disarm hostile criticism. 

In keeping with this, the dominant note in the treatment 
throughout is irenic. Adverse positions, however repugnant to 
the essayists’ personal beliefs, are always presented with fairness 
and frequently with sympathetic understanding. Some of the 
writers were trained in the Evangelical school, and one in particu- 
lar acknowledges his indebtedness to that earlier experience. 
This feature of what is necessarily a controversial work is as 
admirable as it is timely. 

For, at the present moment, something of this sort was called 
for, to soften Aasperities, to allay unworthy suspicions of the 
alarmists, and to curb the rash utterances of their opponents who 
display similar fears and a zeal that unhappily is not always ac- 
cording to knowledge. Besides meeting this need, the book is an 
evidence of two things: one, that the rank and file of the Anglo- 
Catholic party are asking their scholars to teach them, appreciat- 
ing the value of such expert guidance; the other, that these 
scholars are fully aware of the confidence reposed in them and 
are chiefly concerned to justify it. If the occasion for which 
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these essays were prepared inevitably suggests the motive of 
propaganda—and the term is used in no invidious sense—this was 
after all secondary and really incidental, a fact which seems to 
have been acknowledged by the Archbishop of Canterbury in his 
reply to the “ loyal message ” sent to him by the Congress. 

We conclude with the expression of our hope that some day 
the essays of this volume may be reissued as an independent col- 
lection for the benefit of those who are more interested in its 
substance than in the special occasion to which it owes its birth, 

T. B. Foster. | 


Morals in Review. By A. K. Rogers. New York: Macmillan, 1927, pp. 

x + 452. $3.50. 

This new book by Professor Rogers is an admirable account — 
of the history of ethics from the days of the Greeks down to the 
end of the last century. Material that has been pretty thoroughly 
worked over is attacked with a freshness and originality of in- 
sight which makes the book fascinating reading. 

The chapters on English Utilitarianism are particularly happy. 
Professor Rogers knows Mill thoroughly, and sees full well the 
importance of certain phases of Mill’s thought that are too often 
overlooked. He mentions, for instance, the influence of Mill’s 
classical training as showing itself in his famous attempt to dis- 
tinguish between qualities of pleasure (page 324). He has some 
suggestive comments to make on what has always been a knotty 
problem to commentators on Mill—that is, Mill’s attempt in his 
second essay on Bentham to distinguish in any action three as- 
pects: the moral, the “ zsthetic,” and the “ sympathetic.” The 
section on Mill is followed by a section on Alexander Bain 
whose importance in the later development of Utilitarianism is 
very real and very often lost sight of. 

This is the kind of work which should appeal not only to the 
student of ethics but also to the general reader. 


C. L. Street. 
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The Ethical Basis of Reality. By E. E. Thomas. New York: Longmans, 

1927, pp. xiii + 259. $4.20. 

“ The differences in philosophic theories of the nature of real- 
ity,” says the author of this book, “all turn upon the varying 
ways in which its great moments are considered to be related one 
to another. There are three of these: there is the material out of 
which reality is constructed and which forms the basis of all 
existence; then there are the principles binding together that ma- 
terial in unity of structure, thereby making the world one; and 
lastly, there are minds, which come to a knowledge of the world, 
and in doing so build up for themselves a being of their own =f 
the enjoyment of which they realise the purpose of their exis- 
tence. 


“The fundamental characteristic of minds is their So 


of consciousness. Furthermore, it is through the medium of con- 
sciousness that reality in its three-fold aspect presents itself to — 
them. Without consciousness minds would not exist, and unless 
consciousness enveloped both the material and structural side of 
reality the world would never assert itself; it would be unknown 
dead, and valueless. 

“We would assert, however, that this lifeless world cannot lay 
claim to existence apart from the consciousness, which through 
the instrumentality of minds, penetrates it through and through.” 

The author proceeds to develop and defend this thesis through 

_ most of the book. Considerable space is devoted to a defense 
of his point of view as against the position of realism, but the 
book contributes nothing particularly new or striking to the age 
old controversy between realism and idealism. And in spite —_ 
the title, the book never gets very close to ethics. Even if we 
allow ourselves to be convinced that the “ world of objective real-— 
ity” is created by relations between minds, we do not find in the 
book any criterion for evaluating these relationships in terms of 
the kind of world they are calculated to produce. 


- 


C. L. StTREeEt. 
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Pestalozzi und die Religion. By Paul Wernle. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1927, pp. 
xii + 196. M. 10. 


Perhaps it is never an easy task to become an outstanding 
educator. In any case it was no easy task for Pestalozzi. He 
stood in the midst of that great movement of “ storm and stress ” 
out of which came not merely the French Revolution, but many 


of the cardinal reconstructions of modern times. The flux was 


like that of our own post-war period. In the midst of contend- 
ing parties Pestalozzi had to define and to put in practice a new 


theory of education. He had to give due regard to the new 


social aims on one side, and due respect to the traditions of re- 
ligious instruction on the other. His own sympathies were with 
the new learning and against formal religious instruction. 
Wernle shows how step by step Pestalozzi had to construct his 
own platform in education out of his faith in the essential spirit- 
ual element in human nature. In a day when education often 
assumes that it can succeed without religion it is valuable to dis- 


cover how Pestalozzi, at first almost a rebel against traditional — 


religion, came to demand a religious basis for all education, not 
indeed the traditional dogmas of religion but its living social 
values. 
By a careful analysis of Pestalozzi’s writings in chronological 
order Wernle shows the gradual development of the educator’s 
religious thought from a negative to a positive position, describes 
in a telling way the change of conviction which came over the 
man when he began as an actual schoolmaster to practice the 
principles he had previously theorized about. The telling com- 
parisons made between the positions taken in the three different 
editions of the famous “ Leonard and Gertrude,” and the careful 
distinctions between the views of Pestalozzi’s younger and older 
years show the closeness of Wernle’s study and create a real 
interest in Pestalozzi’s character. We realize how important in 
education the actual experience of religious sentiments becomes. 
The book is a valuable treatise for modern educators. The 
further one reads in it the more interesting becomes the lee 
of Pestalozzi’s own development. . 
Lester BRADNER. 
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The Essentials of Eastern Philosophy. By Prabhu Dutt Shastri. New York: 
Macmillan, 1928, pp. x + 104. $1.60. 
“ The Essentials of Eastern Philosophy” consists of two lec- 
tures by the Professor of Philosophy at Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta, together with an appreciative Foreword by Sir eel 
Falconer, President of the University of Toronto. They were 
originally delivered at a Conference on Philosophical Studies held 
in Toronto in 1922. 

The subject is, of course, an extensive one to be covered in two 
lectures, but, within the limits of his space (and without — 
any particularly new note) Professor Shastri deals lucidly and in- 
terestingly with his theme. 

In the first lecture there is some legitimate complaint that read 
and West have until recently (except in the case of a few such as 
Schopenhauer) had but the slightest of fellowship in the matter 
of philosophy, to the inevitable loss of both. The author, in de- 
scribing the essentials of Eastern philosophy, criticises the = 
tude of the West in its over-emphasis of individualism and its too 
great stress upon proof and logic. It would be just as easy “a 
fault the East for its failure to stress these things sufficiently. It 
is sometimes as dangerous to trust the short cuts of intuition as to 
pursue the zig-zag tracks of the intellect. When both work to- 
gether there is comparative safety. Professor Shastri rightly 
enough, however, shows the importance of the Upanishadic 
principle that the mind is wider than consciousness and that in 
this India has anticipated some of our western discoveries in the 
realm of psychology. The second lecture is in the main an his- © 
torical summary of the various schools of thought which have 

arisen in India since Vedic times to provide man with the three- 
fold way of Karma, Jnana and Bhakti. The heretical schools, 


such as Jainism and Buddhism, are also given their proper place, _ 


and even the Carvakas, or materialists, are not ignored. The 
chief stress, however, is laid upon the six Orthodox Schools, cul- 
minating in the Vedantism of Cankara. Yoga is described as 
“an art rather than a philosophy.” After the age of Cankara 
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we have reference to the school of ‘ qualified non-dualism,’ as 
represented by Ramanuja and his successors. 

Throughout the volume the author keeps in mind the cause 
of international accord and concludes with the famous conclud- 
ing couplet of the Rig-Veda—“ the most ancient gospel of inter- 
nationalism ”—‘“‘ O ye people, walk together, speak together, and 
know one another’s mind.” 


HERBERT H. Gowen. 


The Gospel for Asia. By Kenneth Saunders. New York: Macmillan, 1928, 
pp. xvii + 245. $2.50. - 
Dr. Saunders, whose sympathetic interpretation of the re- 

ligions of the Orient is already well-known, has here attempted a 

comparison (and a contrast) of three famous pieces of mystical 

religious literature, namely, the Bhagavadgita (of Hinduism), 
the Diamond Sutra (of Buddhism), and the Fourth Gospel. 

There is also implicitly a comparison between the three historical 

figures who occupy the foreground in these pieces of literature, 

Krishna, the Buddha, and the Christ. . 
One at first resents a little a few things in the comparison it- 

self. It is difficult to think of Krishna as a genuine historic 

figure linked historically with the Gita as is Christ to the Fourth 

Gospel. The same thing is true in a different degree of the his- 

toric connection of the Buddha with the Diamond Sutra. More- 

over, it is hard to think of the Gita, with its contradictory views 
gathered from Samkhya, Yoga and Vedanta, as furnishing a con- 
sistent picture of any historical personage. Again, “ the lascivi- 

ous Krishna of the Puranas” accords but ill with the ‘ Divine 

Song’ addressed to Arjuna, and suggests no revelation of the 

Absolute worthy of the adoration of men. Neither the Gita nor 

the Sutra are the outcome of faith in a person in the same sense 

that the Fourth Gospel is the outcome of faith in Jesus. This 

is entirely apart from the question as to how far the Indian poems 

may have been interpolated from Christian sources. 
Nevertheless, granting the propriety of the comparison, Dr. 

Saunders has given us an inspiring and scholarly book which sets 


i 


the three religions dealt with in their proper relation to one an- 
other. The secure and true historicity of Jesus emerges all the 

more strikingly after the best possible has been conceded to the 

outstanding figures of Indian religion. The last chapter, which 

is headed by a quotation from Benjamin Jowett to the effect that 

“the glory of Christianity is not to be as unlike other religions 

as possible, but to be their perfection and judgment,” is a fine and 

convincing summary. The facile assertion often heard that “ all 

rivers lead to the sea: all religions to the same goal” is described 

as crude and unscientific. Some lead to a swamp and some to a 
desert. The conclusion is as follows: “ Sakyamuni has been a_ 
Light of Asia; Krishna is a peculiarly Indian figure whom no 
other people will worship. It is the Christ alone Who can in its 
full sense claim the great title, Light of the World.” 

On some points of N. T. criticism the reviewer finds himself 
at issue with the author, notably in connection with the statement 
that a true, consistent portrait of the historic Jesus is impossible 
without getting rid of the apocalyptic. 

It is a matter for regret that the proof-reading is faulty, as are 
so many books which come from the press to-day. Here we 
have annoying slips such as: ‘ Edingburgh,’ ‘ Inconography,’ 
‘centry,’ ‘theoological,’ ‘ethymologically,’ ‘ Vasuseva’ (for 
* Vasudeva ’), ‘ parrel,’ ‘ atatin’ (for ‘attain’), etc. These will 
doubtless be corrected in a second edition. 

HERBERT H. GowEn. 


Christ at the Round Table. By E. Stanley Jones. New York: Abingdon, 1928, 
pp. 328. $1.50. 

The well-known writer of “ The Christ of the Indian Road” 
has in the present volume given us the results of an informal 
Round Table held in India at which men of many religions, and 
of none, participated. On the result of these is built up a heart- 
ening and stimulating estimate of the place and prospects of the | 
Christian Church (or rather, perhaps, Christianity with little 
emphasis upon the Church) among the thinking classes in India. 
This result ought to be in a high degree reassuring to those who 
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have been saddened by the record of social shortcoming revealed ’ 
in Miss Katherine Mayo’s sensational volume. 

As in the earlier work of Dr. Stanley Jones, there is here a 
certain element of the subjective and the sentimental. In many 
respects Christ is looked back upon as the teacher and miracle- 
worker of long ago rather than looked up to as the living Lord 
of the present. But for the more consistent setting forth of the 
life of Christ among His followers to-day the author pleads sin- 
cerely and effectively, and every chapter is penetrated with the | 
zeal of the ardent missionary who has had experience (confirmed 
by others) of the validity of his faith. 

The many striking illustrations gathered from this experience 
might alone serve to make the present book as popular as its 
predecessor. Dr. Jones does not show us all India, and there 
is no ‘ mush of amiability ’ in his treatment of Indian life, but he 
does make missionary work in India a hopeful enterprise. 

HERBERT H. 


Revaluing Scripture. By Frank Eakin. New York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. 249. 
$2.25. 

At the central shrine of the Sikhs at Amritsar, their sacred 
book the Granth is dressed every morning in rich brocade and 
placed on a throne, at night it is placed in a golden bed. This is 
Bibliolatry literal and supreme, it is fundamentalism in extremis. 
At the other end of the scale, the sacred books of Confucianism 
are not ‘ sacred’ in the usual meaning of the term at all; they are 
more strictly ‘ Classics.’ Between these two positions, that of 
the Sikh and that of the Confucianist, there are many degrees il- 
lustrated by the attitude to their sacred books of Modernists, 
Hindus, Parsees, Mohammedans, Tennesseeans, etc. Revaluing 
Scripture is an account of these various attitudes and also a com- 
parison of the world’s Bibles. It opens what is almost a new 
field of research and a very important one in view of the wide and 
well endowed fundamentalist movement in America today. 

The author begins by pointing out that the Bible idea is 
limited in origin to the continent of Asia; Greece and Rome had 
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no Scriptures. After three chapters on the content, character 
and origin of sacred books, the dangers of Bibliolatry are dis- 


cussed. ‘In America today, religious intolerance and _ bibliol- f 
atry go hand in hand” (p. 56). Attention is drawn to the fact i 
that the New Testament is almost unique among sacred books in ; 


that it was formed before a priesthood had come into power; it 
is not priestly propaganda. The Koran is the nearest parallel in 
this respect among other scriptures. 

The meaning of the inspiration of the Bible has never been 
defined ; when looked at in comparison with other bibles, inspira- 
tion and selection seem to be closely allied. A bible must be 
judged by what it leaves out as well as by what it contains. St. 
Luke was perhaps inspired not to record a great many legends of 
Jesus’ early life of the kind that appear in the apocryphal gospels. 

The paragraph on Scripture and the creeds (p. 224) is worth 
quoting : 


“The intention of the makers of creedal formulas has usually been to epit- 
omize Scripture teachings and so facilitate their understanding and use, but 
their efforts in this direction have not been markedly successful. To an un- 
fortunate extent the creeds have tended to prevent the Scriptures from speak- 
ing with their own voice or rather voices. They have brought into the fore- 
ground the outlook of the particular age and group which produced the creed, 
and in so doing have made it more difficult for their adherents to get a clear 
view of the varied materials which the Scriptures themselves contain. But this 
phenomenon ... is confined mainly to Christianity. Moreover its actual 
effect, as a limitation to the influence of the Bible has not always been as 


serious as might have been expected.” 
But has not the historic disregard for ethics by ecclesiastics been _ 
partly due to overemphasis on creeds to the neglect of the Bible 
itself? They have used creedal orthodoxy as the Jewish priests . 
used the Temple, i.e. for a robbers’ den into which they could 
retreat in safety after violating every principle of fair dealing. 
Christian beliefs have overshadowed Christian values owing to 
the stress on creeds. 

The final chapter is on ‘ The place of Bibles in the religion of 
today and tomorrow,’ and is a fitting conclusion to an original 
book. 


A. Hatre Forster. 
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The Bible Unlocked. A Study of the History, Literature, and Religious 
Teachings of the Bible. By Henry M. Battenhouse. New York: Cen- 
tury, 1928, pp. xv +553. $3.50. 

The aim and design of this work are wholly admirable, being the provision 
within one volume of a handbook or guide to Biblical study for students 
of Biblical Literature in colleges. Unfortunately it is marred by careless 
typography (¢.g., p. 31, where the next to last line is entirely wrong; a ref- 
erence to Codex A is of course intended) and by slipshod statements (e.g., 
same page; “X” is not a reference to Cod. Sin., but to the ix cent. Vatican 
Job—Aleph is intended). The Jews never ‘worshipped’ the Bible (p. 7; cf. 
11). Nor is E the ‘successor,’ in the ordinary sense, of J (p. 11). Nor is 
‘Son of Man’ a humanitarian title (p. 19). Nor was Matthew probably 
written in Hebrew (p. 24). Nor was the O. T. Canon ‘divided’ into three 
groups (p. 25); all modern scholars assume that it grew that way, in three 
successive stages. Nor is Papias the Apostolic Father of most importance 
(p. 27). Nor did Justin die in the year 100 (ib.). Nor was the Bible ‘a 
closed and hidden book’ during the Middle Ages (p. 28)—has the author 
never studied the textual history of the Scriptures? And so on, ad infinitum. 

The author’s clear if somewhat journalistic style is splendidly adapted 
to his purpose; but before another edition is produced the book should be 
carefully weeded of its mutitudinous errors. As an introductory book it will 
perhaps be useful in giving a broad general idea of the Bible, as understood 
by modern scholars; but that is scant compensation for the carelessness with 
which facts are handled. 


The Permanent Value of the Ten Commandments. By H. J. Flowers. Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse, 1928, pp. 283. $3.00 


The author has a high opinion of the Decalogue. He speaks of its moral 
grandeur, and says further, “ This code is the seedling of nearly all morality 
and nearly all law.” But to be worthy of such high praise, an expansive 
interpretation is necessary, and that course is followed freely by Mr. Flow- 
ers. The result is that his book offers not much in the way of a study of 
the Decalogue, but much that is very good in the way of religious and moral 
essays. 

Sometimes there is a bit too much expansion so that there is danger of 
cracking. For example, the third commandment is exalted very greatly, and 
compared to the law of the unpardonable sin in the Gospels. They are alike 
in one respect, namely, that nobody knows precisely what they mean. L. Ww. B. 
88 
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“Welches War die Aelteste Religion Israels? By Georg Beer. Giessen: 
Tépelmann, 1927, pp. 39. M. 1.50. 
A public lecture summing up the author’s view of the pre-Mosaic religion 
of Israel—which was a modified polytheism, tempered by the cult of a higher 
or ‘great’ God (for the southern tribes, J”) through which shine now and 
then the reflections of the older and lower forms of religion. 


Die Eigenart der altestestamentlichen Religion. By a Bertholet. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1913, pp. 32. M. .7o. 
Professor Bertholet’s inaugural lecture, still worth reading. He finds the 

most unique feature in O. T. religion the identification of J” in history—a 

feature distinguishing it completely from the ‘nature-religions.’ 


Kompendium der Palistinischen Altertumskunde. By Peter Thomsen. Tii- 
bingen: Mohr, 1913, pp. viii +109, with 42 ills. M. 4.20. 
Although much has been done in Palestinian archeology since 1913, for 

which one must go to the journals and larger publications (e.g., Pére Vin- 

cent’s), Thomsen’s handy little Compendium still retains its usefulness, es- 

pecially for beginners. The illustrations (from photographs taken by the 

author) add greatly to its value; and the tables at the end (chronological, 

numismatic, etc.) are useful for handy reference. 


Jesaja’s Erleben. By Karl Budde. Gotha: L. Klotz, 1928, pp. vii + 123. 

M. 5. 

A running commentary on Isa. vi. 1 — ix. 6, viewed as a personal memoir 
addressed to the prophet’s disciples. Without a trace of interest in the ; 
‘miraculous,’ the prophet nevertheless believed an overwhelming divine judg- 
ment to be about to overtake his guilty people; on beyond it lay the glorious 
future—still a ‘ diesseitige’ future—which only J” could bring to pass. That 
the precious little work survived the non-realization of this expectation is 
probably due to its careful preservation by the inner circle of ‘the quiet — 
in the land’ who had gathered about the man of God.—A beautiful and 
enlightening popular treatment. 


The Book of Ruth. The Hebrew Text with Grammatical Notes and Vo- 
cabulary. By A. R. S. Kennedy. New York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. 70. 
This is No. 42 in ‘Texts for Students’ published by S.P.C.K. It is 

a most useful grammatical commentary, with full references to McFadyen’s 

edition of Davidson, Cowley’s tr. of Gesenius-Kautzsch, and a complete vo- 

cabulary. It will be a real boon to teachers of beginning classes, and its small 
size and low price will add to its popularity with the students. 


The Altars of the Old Testament. By Harold M. Wiener. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1927, pp. 34. M. 5. 
Approaching the subject from the archzological point of view, the au- 
thor maintains that “the sacrificial system of Israel stands in the closest 
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relationship to the contemporary Semitic systems, and this is clearly illus- 
trated by the facts as to altars. Much of what has been supposed to be char- 
acteristic is in fact nothing more than a particular adaptation and modification 

of ideas and practices that were common to the age. The Law invented — 
few, if any, of the sacrificial institutions; but it took existing Semitic insti- 
tutions and stamped upon them a peculiar impress. So far as we can tell, this” 
process was intended to work out in detail the characteristic conceptions of 

the religion—the making of a peculiar people, a holy nation, a kingdom of 
priests.” He will have nothing to do with theories of composition and date, 
or of slow development of sacrificial praxis or theology in the direction of 
a finally elaborated, post-exilic P-code. 


The Treatise Ta‘anit of the Babylonian Talmud. Critically edited on the 
basis of Mss. and old editions and provided with a translation and notes. 
By Henry Malter. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1928, pp. 

xI vii + 243. 
The Schiff Library of Jewish Classics now includes a volume of the | 

Talmud, edited by the late Professor Malter of Dropsie College. The edi- _ 

tion represents the most careful and painstaking investigation of the Mss. 

and edd.; strangely enough, the editor was unable to discover any relation- _ 
ship between the former, so that it was impossible to trace any lines of __ 
textual ancestry. The resulting text is eclectic, with preference for three 

Mss., one in the Bodleian, one at Munich, one at the Jewish Theol. Seminary | 

in New York. 
The text is printed without pointing, so that the excellent translation and 

notes will be a real help to students not fully familiar with the intricacies of _ 

Talmudic Aramaic. Indeed, for general purposes the translation and notes _ 

can stand alone, the original being at hand for detailed reference if it be 

necessary. The work is the first attempt at a purely critical reconstruction | 
of the text (according to the Preface). We hope that it may be followed by 
other treatises from the Talmud. 


oth New Testament 


The Text of the New Testament. By Kirsopp Lake. Sixth ed., rev. by Silva 
New. London: Rivingtons, 1928, pp. vii-+ 104. 2s. 6d. 
For almost thirty years, Professor Lake’s little volume on the N. T. text, 
in the ‘Oxford Church Text Books’ series, has been an indispensable 7 
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duction to the subject for English-speaking students. The new edition brings 

it fully abreast of current research, including (p. 84) Canon Streeter’s theory 

of the Cxsarean text—which the authors believe “is merely a correction of — 
the Western by the Neutral.” The pre-Gregory, Tischendorfian notation is 

maintained, for the most part: which is wise, in a popular book, since Tisch. 
ed. viii is still our main standby. Alas, that Gregory did not live to carry 
out his projected edition! 

_ Every student of the text should begin with this fine if brief introduction. 


; 
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Jesus Christ. By Anthony C. Deane. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 

Co., 1928, pp. ix +226. $1.50. 

Like Canon Deane’s How to Enjoy the Bible, a volume in Doran’s “ Mod- 
ern Readers’ Bookshelf” (popular handbooks on various subjects). Not so 
much a Life of Christ as an apologetic (suggestive and gently persuasive, 
however, rather than deliberately argumentative) for the Divinity of Christ, 
written around the great turning points in his earthly ministry. The stand- 
point is on the whole that of the Synoptics, though occasionally, and some- 5 
what inconsistently, the chronological and geographical framework of the 
Fourth Gospel breaks through. c. B. H. 


Studies in Early Christianity. Edited by Shirley Jackson Case. New York: 

Century, 1928, pp. ix +' 467. $4.50. 

A collection of essays in the field of New Testament and Primitive Chris- 
tianity, contributed by a group of American, British, and German scholars 
in honor of Professors F. C. Porter and B. W. Bacon who are this year 
retiring from active teaching at Yale University. Some of the subjects 
treated are the Limitations of the Historical Method (E. F. Scott), the Text 
of the Gospels (K. Lake), the Lukan Prologue, the Causal Use of ‘ina, Mark 
and the Primitive Tradition, John the Baptist, ‘o tektén, our Lord’s teaching, 
Jesus and the Spirit in the Synoptics, Jewish and Christian Messianism, the 
Pauline Idea of Forgiveness, the Epistle to the Romans, Paul’s Religion, Eco- 
nomic Conditions in Asia Minor affecting the expansion of early Christianity, 


and II Clement. Bibliographies of the works of Professors Porter and 
Bacon conclude the volume. One’s only regret is that the occasion should 
be the retirement of two such outstanding scholars from the field of teaching. 
Let us hope that this does not mean the end of their productive writing. _ 


Kyrios Jesus. Eine Untersuchung zu Phil. ii. 5-11. By Ernst Lohmeyer. 

Heidelberg: Winter, 1928, pp. 89. M. 4.80. 

A study of the great Christological passage in Phil. ii, which Professor 
Lohmeyer interprets as an early Christian hymn, pre-Pauline in origin, of 
course pre-Johannine, and emanating from Antioch, or Damascus, or perhaps 
even Jerusalem. It combines in a striking way the three titles, ideas—or 
lines of development—of N. T. Christology: Son of Man, Lord (Kyrios), 
and Logos. His dating is rather early, even in the light of Bousset’s thesis 
(Kyrios Christos), and this will be disputed. But he has opened up an 
important and fascinating approach to the subject. 


Der Brief an die Philipper. By Ernst Lohmeyer. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 

und Ruprecht, 1928, pp. 192. M. 9. 

The new edition of the Meyer-Kommentar on Philippians is only the first 
half of the volume on the Imprisonment Epistles. The remainder will fol- 
low shortly, Col. and Phm. as the second half, Eph. as a separate volume. 
Lohmeyer holds that Phil. was written during St. Paul’s imprisonment in 
Czsarea, in the late summer of the year 58. The form of exposition abandons 
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the traditional grammatical-lexical exegesis and gives a running ‘exposition 
with full discussion of involved points of interpretation. It is therefore a 
more readable work, and really contributes toward the understanding of the 
author, Paul the Apostle. One misses the detailed examination of the text 
(lexical and other similar material is relegated to the footnotes); no doubt 
the Introduction, when published, will cover the textual problems. Much of 
the epistle is translated as poetry—the great Christological passage in Ch. ii, 
é.g., as a hymn, and Paul’s use of it treated as a commentary upon a quota- 
tion already familiar to his readers. 


The Jewish Antecedents of the Christian Sacraments. By F. Gavin. Lon- 
don: S.P.C.K.; New York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. viii+ 120. $2.00. 
Three lectures delivered at S.P.C.K. House, on Judaism and Sacramental- 

ism, Jewish Proselyte and Christian Convert, and Berakha and Eucharist. Dr, 

Gavin’s unique combination of thorough rabbinic scholarship with expert 

knowledge of Church History places him in a position to judge the merits 

of the case for Gentile or Hellenistic-Roman origins of the sacraments from 
an unusual angle. The a priori probability, one might say, is that Christian 
sacraments would be derived from Jewish practices and beliefs, rather than 
from Gentile; or that the origin of the sacraments (at least Baptism and 
the Supper) being earlier than the Gentile Mission, their natural form would 
be more in accord with Jewish rites and beliefs than with pagan. And for 
this hypothesis Dr. Gavin finds a large amount of substantial confirmatory 
evidence. The thesis around which his argument is gathered is stated on 

p. 22f: 

“There is nothing inherently improbable in assuming that Judaism fur- 
nished the materials for Christian sacramentalism. It is clear that we may 
not expect an explicit sacramental doctrine in Judaism, because of the re- 
luctance of Judaism to define and state the principles of its beliefs, and be- 
cause the very phraseology of sacramental statement belongs to an un-Jewish 
environment. Furthermore, the distinctions between ‘natural’ and ‘ super- 
natural,’ ‘ceremonial’ and ‘religious,’ ‘material’ and ‘spiritual,’ ‘legalism’ 
and ‘piety’ do not belong to the tradition of Judaism, and it is difficult to — 
express, interpret, or discuss sacramentalism without recourse to these terms, 
which happened to be congenial to the world of nascent Gentile Christianity. 
But in failing to discover the theory, we are not justified in denying the 
fact: the essential germinal principles of a sacramental outlook on the 
universe were not only tolerated in Judaism, but even lay intimately at its 
center. A sound Christian definition of sacrament proceeds from the char- 
acteristically Jewish premise that the material world is not evil, but good— 
since God made it and saw it to be good.” 

The work is a valuable antidote to the exclusively ‘ Hellenistic’ point of 
view of Bousset and other writers of his school, and deserves to be care- 


fully weighed by all New Testament students. = 
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The Indian and Christian Miracles of Walking on the Water. By William 

N. Brown. Chicago: Open Court, 1928, pp. 76. $2.00. 

A study of the legends of walking on water, from the old Sanskrit liter- 
ature (Rig Veda, ante 800 B.C.) down to the Synoptic Gospels. A chart is 
included, showing the relationship of the various legends as reconstructed 
by the author. Whether or not one agrees that the N. T. narrative must be 
traced back to such a source (or sources), the collection of material herein 
gathered will make the book useful to all students interested in the subject. 
Some of the parallels seem rather too distant to admit the solution proposed; 
and the lines of relationship between India and Palestine during or before 
the early Hellenistic period are not yet sufficiently made out. At least, one 
may admit that if the N. T. narrative occurred in one of the Apocryphal 
Gospels, let us say, there is no question what Christian scholars would do 
with it. 


The Plastic Age of the Gospel. By A. C. Zenos. New York: Macmillan, 

1927, pp. xi+ 264. $2.75. 

‘The Gospel’ passed through four or five stages in the sixty years which 
make the New Testament period; that is why Professor Zenos calls his book 
‘The Plastic Age of the Gospel.’ Part one is ‘The Mind of Jesus,’ and 
covers the Synoptic Gospels and their background; part two— The Earliest 
Apostolic Message ’—deals with Acts, James, Jude and the Petrine teaching; 
part three is on the Gospel of Paul and part four is ‘The Johannine Theol- 
ogy. The book is therefore both an Introduction to the New Testament 
and a New Testament Theology. Because it is the quintessence of many 
years’ teaching, it is lucid in style and logical in construction. The treatment 
of Apocalyptic is particularly sane. Of St. Paul’s apocalyptic viewpoint the 
author says, “ He does not himself cease to hold it but his attitude towards 
it prepares the way for its loss of practical values.” It is clearly shown that 
we can find no one ‘ Theory of the Atonement’ in St. Paul but at least seven 
different figures in which he attempts to express the new relationship with 
God effected by Christ. It is not within the author’s plan to discuss which 
of the New Testament forms of the Gospel is the one best suited to the 
twentieth century or whether an entirely new form is not required but such 
are the questions which the reading of this able book suggests. A. H. F. 


4 
Greek Thought in the New Testament. By George Holley Gilbert. New 

York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. 216. $1.75. 

Though admitting ‘the truth and value’ of the Greek element in the 
New Testament (p. 195), the author is scarcely in sympathy with it. He 
maintains, quite rightly, that it is wanting ‘in the primitive historical Gospel,’ 
and—perhaps not so justly—that it is ‘in the main irreconcilable with that 
Gospel.’ The author’s emphasis upon the Jewish quality of the original gos- 
pel (i.e., the teaching of Jesus) is sound; but he will have none of the 
later Greek additions to this gospel. Not everyone will agree with him 
in ascribing certain features to this Greek element which seem quite as likely 
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to be Jewish or oriental—e.g., the Virgin Birth (p. 114). For the author 
‘Christianity’ has a special definition, ‘the teaching of Jesus,’ which he 
equates with the liberal Protestant interpretation thereof. But for historical 
Christianity, the age-old religion of the great Church (as Harnack calls it), 
a somewhat wider definition is needed. And a view such as Inge’s or E. C, 
Moore’s, taking into account the positive values found in the Hellenic tra- 
dition, will be found more satisfying to the person who looks upon Christianity 
as this historical institution and tradition, rather than as the pure and simple 
Palestinian gospel. As a matter of fact the Greek interpretation was in- 
evitable, and must have taken place in the course of time; and what was 
inevitable cannot be wholly false. 


Die Haustafeln. Ein Stuck urchristlicher Parinese. By Karl Weidinger. 

Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1928, pp. iv M. 5.25. 

The existence of parallel lists of domestic virtues and duties in the N. T. 
epistles and in Hellenic (esp. Hellenistic) literature gives rise to this investi- 
gation. Both types are carefully studied, and the conclusion is that an im- 
portant chapter in early Christian ethics is the ‘ Christianizing’ of the ordinary 
moral parainesis of the Hellenistic world—the ‘law written in their hearts,’ 
as Paul said of Gentile morality. 

_ Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments 
und der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. By Erwin Preuschen. Second 
ed., completely revised by Walter Bauer. t1oth (final) Lfg., coll. 1217-1434, 
with title pp. and Int. Giessen: Tépelman, 1928. M. 4.50. 


Bauer’s new edition of Preuschen’s Lexicon is now complete, and is a work 
- that should be on the desk of every N. T. student. It is a considerable en- 
largement of the original, and takes account of the most recent publications, 
especially of the papyri. In an interesting Introduction the author sets forth 
the need for a special Lexicon for the literature of early Christianity. The 
references to contemporary writings, inscriptions, etc., are very full—s. v. 
_ gtoicheion, for example—and also to the modern discussions found in journals 
as well as editions of texts. 


‘The First English New Testament and Luther. By L. Franklin Gruber. 
Burlington, Ia.: Lutheran Literary Board, 1928, pp. 126. $1.25. 


In this revision of his short book originally published in 1917, Dr. Gruber 
amply proves the marked dependence of Tyndale upon the great German 
reformer, as shown in his prefaces, prologues, and marginal notes to the 
New Testament, and in his tract on the Sermon on the Mount. He admits 
that in the actual text of his translation Tyndale worked primarily with the 
original Greek, and that the claim by Tyndale’s contemporary opponents that 
he merely translated Luther’s German version is quite incorrect. The trans- 
lation is “the most original part” of Tyndale’s New Testament. When Dr. 
Gruber argues that Tyndale’s English idiom owes much to Luther’s German 
style, as the reviewer understands him to mean on pp. 118-119, he seems to 
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confuse Tyndale’s use of English with his translation of Greek or German. 
Nor is Dr. Gruber altogether persuasive in his attempt to prove that the edition 
begun at Cologne was not published as a complete New Testament but in part 
only. Finally, he is as over-credulous of George Joye’s spiteful remarks and 
of the contemporary belief that Tyndale spent much time with Luther, as some 
nineteenth century English writers were over-sceptical. A bibliography would 
be a welcome addition to the volume, which is of great value to the student 
of the English versions of the Bible. N. B. N. 


Church History 


Gesammelte Aufsitze zur Kirchengeschichte. II. Der Osten, Pt. ii. By 

Karl Holl. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1928, pp. 225-464, with title p. and Table 

of Contents. M. 7.50. 

The second half-volume of the late Professor Holl’s Collected Essays 
includes those upon the origin of the Greek chancel, the survival of popular 
dialects in post-christian times, the literary form of the Greek Lives of the 
Saints, Greek Monasticism, the Melitian documents, Gregory of Nyssa’s work 
against Arius and Sabellius, the chronology of the first Origenistic contro- 
versy, St. Epiphanius’ writings against Ikonolatry, the supposed writing of 
Hippolytus, the ecclesiastical importance of Constantinople in the Middle 
Ages, the religious basis of Russian culture, Tolstoi as seen in his Diary, etc. 
Comment is superfluous. Every church historian will rejoice to have these 
essays collected in permanent form. 


Kompendium der Kirchengeschichte. By Karl Heussi. 6th ed. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1928, pp. xxxii + 482. M. 15. 


Heussi’s useful Compendium is now in a new edition, brought down to 
date (1927) and somewhat revised. At no major point is there any change 
in arrangement or subject matter. It is one of the most valuable handbooks 
the student can provide himself with. 


Die Gemeinde Hippolyts dargestellt nach seiner Kirchenordnung. By Ernst 
a Jungklaus. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1928, pp. viii+ 150. M. 10. 
_ This is Vol. xlvi, No. 2 of Texte und Untersuchungen edited by Harnack 
and Schmidt, and is a thorough piece of investigation. Ch. i describes Hip- 
polytus’ place in Christian history; Ch. ii, the history of the investigation 
of the subject; Ch. iii, the organization; iv, the worship; v, the charitable ac- 
tivities of the Church in his time. Despite of Hippolytus’ standing, he surely 
looked upon himself as a conservator of the traditional polity of the Church; 
hence the great value of his testimony to the organization and activity of 
the Roman Church in his time and earlier. In an appendix, Dr. Jungklaus 
essays a reconstruction of the text of the Canons, based upon the Ethiopic 
as well as the Latin, and underlining passages that appear to be interpolations. 
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Der Kommentar des Pseudo-Eustathios zum Hexaémeron. By Friederich 

Zoepfil. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1927, pp. xi + 509. 

The value of this little known product of the school of Antioch is chiefly 
as an aid in the textual criticism of other and more important works. As 
Dr. Zoepfl quite conclusively demonstrates it cannot be the work of Eus- 
tathius, Bishop of Antioch (died c. 330 A.D.) but must have been written 
between the last quarter of the 4th and the end of the sth centuries. The 
commentary is little more than a rambling catena of quotations from Bib- 
lical, apocryphal, patristic, and even non-Christian sources. 

Pseudo-Eustathius’ excerpts from the original Greek of Philo’s De Provi- 
dentia and Alexandros, works hitherto only known in the fragments of an 
Armenian translation, Dr. Zoepfi considers of sufficient importance to de- 
mand a new edition of these writings. The passages from other works of 
Philo, with those from Eusebius of Czsarea and Achilles Tatius are also 
not unimportant aids to the correction of the text of these authors. In ad- 
dition Pseudo-Eustathius has employed a recension of the Physiologus and 
of the Protevangelium Jacobi not otherwise known. But here his usefulness 
to modern scholars comes to an end. He has nothing to contribute to the 
better understanding of the spiritual life, the development of Christian doc- 
trine, or, his professed purpose, the interpretation of Holy Scripture. 

Dr. Zoepfi has gone very carefully over the whole literature of his sub- 
ject, and has listed every passage in the book with reference to its original 
source. His admirable bibliography and careful analysis make his treatise 
almost indispensible to those who have any occasion to make use of the 
work of Pseudo-Eustathius. m. M. D. - 


God and His Works. Being Selections from Part I of the Summa Tiecleghe 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. Arr. with an Int. by A. G. Herbert. London: 
S.P.C.K.; New York: Macmillan, 1927, pp. xxiv + 104. 

Vol. 40 in Texts for Students. It is a fine selection of passages (in the 
original) illustrating St. Thomas’ theism. The Introduction stresses the fact 
that Aquinas was Aristotelian in form but Platonic in spirit. The value 
of the collection is all the greater since Fr. Rickaby’s translation of extracts 
from the Summa contra Gentiles, under the title God and His Creatures, 
is now out of print: it was a most valuable work, especially the notes. For 
students beginning Scholastic philosophy or medieval theology, the little 
volume will be most useful. 


Lutherana, V. Vol. 100, Nos. 2-3, of Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 

Gotha: L. Klotz, 1928, pp. 167-354. 

The sth ‘Heft’ of the veteran German periodical, now in its centenary 
volume, to be devoted to Luther-studies includes “Wie Luther in der Gen- 
esisvorlesung sprach” by Hans Volz, and “ Die Doppelschichtigkeit in Luthers 
Kirchenbegriff” by Ferdinand Kattenbusch. Also two briefer articles by 
Joh. Ficker, 
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The Anglican Episcopate in Canada and Newfoundland. By O. R. Rowley. 

Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1928, pp. xx + 280. $4.00 (paper $3.00). 

This work has just been published and deserves high recommendation. 
As far as I know it is unique—being the ecclesiastical chronology together 
with a portrait of each and every Anglican bishop in Canada and New- 
foundland. The data are complete, vastly interesting and of great historical ) 
value, the arrangement is concise and clear, and the format altogether pleas- 
ing. Mr. Rowley, I understand, has spent many years gathering the ma- 
terial, often against great odds. The work merits the highest praise. ©. w. M. 


Memories Grave and Gay of William Fairbairn La Trobe-Bateman. Edited 
by Mildred La Trobe-Bateman. Longmans, 1927, pp. xix +140. $1.80. 
This little book is what it purports to be—the reminiscences of a priest 

of great spirituality and a keen sense of humor. He was one of the pioneers 

in the Anglo-Catholic Movement in the Church of England. These sketches 
of a ministry of more than fifty years are so full of interest that one could 
wish that they might have been extended in a more complete autobiography. 

Those who are interested in the lives of faithful priests and saintly charac- 

ters will enjoy this brief story. s. M. G. 


The Doctrine of God. By J. K. Mozley. London: S.P.C.K.; New York: 

Macmillan, 1928, pp. 126. 

The substance of this volume was delivered as three lectures at King’s 
College, London, and the lecture form is retained. The center of the dis- 
cussion is the New Testament doctrine of God, but the Old Testament prepa- 
ration is fully recognized, as are also the problems confronting the early 
Church with its biblical tradition and its philosophical environment. The 
author also takes into account some modern problems of theism, and he 
finds in the New Testament doctrine the required solution. God is free, 
is related to history, is nevertheless unchangeable in essence, is transcendent 
and immanent both, and must in some sense be capable of suffering. The 
Trinitarian theology is rightly seen as taking its rise in the Christology of the 
New Testament, not in Greek metaphysics. 


Beliefs That Matter. By William Adams Brown. New York: Scribners, 

1928, pp. xiii + 333. $2.75. 

Dr. Brown has set forth a winning, catholic-tempered statement of ‘a 
theology for laymen’—‘a statement as plain as I can make it of what one 
modern Christian believes may be a practicable faith for the men and women 
of today.’ It follows the usual theological scheme: man and the world, 
Christ and the Cross, the Church, the Bible and the Sacraments. But it 
is not traditional in outlook; Dr. Brown has an eye to the chief modern 
problems at every point. And he finds the key to Christian faith in what 
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he calls Creative Experience, ‘the new life which God, the Creative Spirit, 
is bringing to birth in men and women.’ What he is interested in is not 
some scheme of Protestant dogma, but in the living experience of men and 
women who believe and live and worship as servants of Christ. He has a 
sympathetic understanding of types of faith and worship that differ widely 
from his own, Catholic and Quaker alike. And he tries to bring to his 
readers something of his own understanding of the values enshrined in 
these other types of faith—or of experience. It is to men like the author of 
this book (who was a delegate at Lausanne) that the younger minds in the 
churches of America are looking for light and guidance, for they find here 
the promise not simply of a united Church but of a unified, genuinely cath- 
olic, spiritually sensitive view of the Christian faith which—so it is hoped— 
will steadily come to dominate the future. The spirit of the book has as 
much to say and to teach as the theology of it. Perhaps it will be said that 
it does not go far enough; then let others go farther, if they will—but let it 
be in this spirit and upon this principle! Too often dogmatics has seemed 
to stray far from the creative experience which is the heart of religion. 


Glaubenslehre. Der Evangelische Glaube und seine Weltanschauung. By 
Horst Stephan. Second ed., completely revised. Giessen: T6pelmann, 
1928, pp. xvi + 397. 

The new edition of Dr. Stephan’s work has been revised chiefly by am- 
plification in the sections on Theism and Eschatology. It is one of the latest, 
clearest expositions of the Ritschlian-Herrmannian theology, with particular 
emphasis upon the historical genesis of the evangelical faith, and with real 
concern to meet the problems of the present day. 


God the Creator. By B. V. Miller. New York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. ix + 94. 
60 cents. 


This is No. 6 of ‘The Treasury of the Faith Series,’ edited by Dr. Geo. 
D. Smith, designed to cover the whole field of dogmatic teaching of the 
Roman Catholic Church for general readers. On the whole the book is very 
readable, although a bit stiff for lay readers in places. Chapters vii and viii 
attempt to reckon with evolutionary science, without coming under the con- 
demnation of the Holy Office—ingenious and almost amusing. The book af- 
fords one of many recent signs that the Roman Catholic mind is trying 
to escape the fetters which have hitherto prevented frank facing of modern 
science and criticism. Even the Vatican, being human, cannot permanently 
maintain its non possumus; and the outlook, if we take a long forward view, 
is hopeful. F. H. 


Philosophy 


A Catholic View of Holism: a Criticism of the Theory put forward by Gen- 
eral Smuts in his book, “ Holism and Evolution.” By Monsignor Kolbe. 
New York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. xiii-+ 103. $1.25. 

When die Philosophie fiir die Welt had gone to seed thoroughly in 
bromo” theologies, Pangloss, “professor of metaphysicotheologicocos- 
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moginology,” made his immortal appearance, preaching the doctrine that 
“private misfortune makes for the general good; hence, the more private 
misfortunes, the greater is the general good.” Emergent Evolution in its sev- 
eral phases converges upon such parlous case that, possibly, Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis may feel moved to oblige ere the bicentennial of Candide (1951). Any- 
way, in these latter days of the fresh popularization of philosophy, when it 
seems impossible to differentiate between the problem of metaphysics and the 
procedure of a natural science, it was inevitable that parallel inability to dis-— 
tinguish between metaphysics and dogmatic theology should find voice. 
Mgr. Kolbe’s little book is a reprint of articles contributed originally 
a 


“the weekly press of Cape Town—one in The Cape and the rest in The 
Southern Cross. They are left substantially unaltered” (p. xi). General J. 
C. Smuts enriches the dicussion with an interesting “ Foreword.” The general 
thesis of the author is to the effect that “Christian philosophy, to which 
General Smuts has come so near with his Holism, is more holistic than him- 
self” (p. 85). The Monsignor is successful in suggesting that, whereas 
ancient ideas must be taught, the new propagate themselves. He might have 
been more forward with warnings against that dubious byproduct of demo- 
cratic “ education,” the tri-annual crop of naturalistic “ wise-cracks.” R. M. W. 


The Wrestle of Religion with Truth. By Henry Nelson Wieman. New : 
York: Macmillan, 1927, pp. ix +256. $2.50. 
The standpoint being that of liberal evangelicalism, this book tends to 

be hortatory. Although “our present undertaking is a work in the philosophy 

of religion” (p. 11), the chief authorities in the field are ignored for the 

most part. The student will find some useful comments upon Prof. A. N.— 

Whitehead in chaps. xi-xiii. Natando potius quam navigando would appear to 

be the suitable motto. Rk. M. w. 


Tradition. By W. R. Sorley. Oxford: Clarendon (N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 

Press, Am. Branch), 1926, pp. 24. 

A finely philosophical treatment of the problem of tradition and criti-. 
cism, which may be commended to every historical student. ‘Tradition, in 
one sense, is essential to the existence of human society.’ At the same time 
‘there can be no question that traditional lore needs sifting by critical meth-— 
ods.’ Hence the problem of their correlation! 


A Commentary on Plato’s Timaus. By A. E. Taylor. Oxford: Clarendon ; 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, Am. Branch, 1928, pp. xvi + 700. $14.00. 
The fact that Timeus is often looked upon as the most difficult of all 
Plato’s Dialogues should not blind the student of Christian theology and doc- 
trine, or of medieval philosophy, to the greater fact that this was the dialogue - 
most read in the patristic and medieval periods, and was, at least for the 
early middle ages, practically the only one available. Its influence has there- 
fore been wider than that of the Republic, the Laws, or the Phaedo. The — 
‘dust in our eyes,’ of which Emerson complained, is cleared away as com- -_ 
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pletely as it ever will be, perhaps, in the reading of the text with the help — 
of Taylor’s Commentary. A wide knowledge of ancient science and physical 
speculation is brought to bear upon the exposition, and the author even es- 
says to relate the Pythagorean doctrines of the dialogue to the present-day 
positions of Whitehead, Eddington, and other scientific philosophers. 


Philosophy Today. Essays on Recent Developments in the Field of Philos- 
ophy. Coll. and ed. by Edw. L. Schaub. Chicago: Open Court, 1928, 
pp. x +609. $3.75. 

These essays first appeared in the Monist, and have since been revised 
for publication. They are fully representative of the various schools of 
contemporary philosophy and of the countries of the authors, and offer a 
survey of the whole field of modern philosophical literature. Theological 
readers will be interested not only in the general surveys but particularly 
in Professor Schaub’s own essay, ‘Interpretations of Religion,’ and Professor 
Leroux’ ‘ Philosophy of Religion.’ The general reader will find this a most 
valuable introduction to current philosophical writing. 


Creation by Evolution. Edited by Frances Mason. New York: Macmillan, 

1928, pp. xx + 392. $5.00. 

“ A consensus of present-day knowledge as set forth by leading authorities 
in non-technical language that all may understand.” It contains a Foreword 
by Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, and an Introduction by Sir C. S. Sherring- 
ton, and covers the whole general field of evolution in a series of essays 
by the leading scientific writers of the English-speaking world. The volume 
is well illustrated, and will do an immense amount of good in disseminating 
accurate information as to what the evolutionary theory really is; for when 
understood, it does not seem to stand in the way of a genuine faith in God 
the Creator. 


The Domain of Natural Science. By E. W. Hobson. 2d impr. New York: 
Macmillan (Camb. Univ. Press), 1926, pp. xvit+s10. £1. Is. 
Professor Hobson’s Gifford Lectures delivered at Aberdeen in 1921-22 

were first published in 1923, and the appearance of a second impression in- 

dicates the wide circulation they have enjoyed already. The ordinary reader 
may be advised to read at least Ch. ii, on ‘ Scientific Laws and Theories,’ 
where he will find that a ‘pure scientist’—in this case a mathematician— 
does not necessarily deify or otherwise hypostatize the ‘laws of nature’ with 
which he deals. Their value is descriptive, and he does not leap to the con- 
clusion either that an exhaustive description is available or that the best 
hypothesis is a closed system of ‘laws’ working automatically to produce 
all that is or can ever be in the universe (Determinism). The last chapter, 
‘Natural Science and Theism,’ is also most valuable. 
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Introduction to the History of Science. By George Sarton. Vol. I, From 
Homer to Omar Khayyam. Washington: Carnegie Institution (Balti- 


more: Williams and Wilkins), 1927, pp. xi + 839. $10.00. 


This is the beginning of a vast and detailed work, covering the whole 
history of science from its beginnings in ancient times down to the present 
day. The bibliographies alone are almost overwhelming; but the summary 
outlines that form the main thread of the book will be of enormous help to 
the non-specialist. The period covered includes the ancient Greek as well 
as Oriental science, the Hellenistic period, and the early Middle Ages. The 
volume is therefore important for the student of Biblical and Ecclesiastical 
History, as providing an important part of the intellectual background of the 
classical theology of the Church. It is chiefly a survey of sources, as an 
Introduction, and will be used mostly as a work of reference, not as a read- 
able sketch of the history itself. Though an advanced student will have 
little difficulty in seeing the development lying behind the names and docu- 
ments; and he will have the added assurance that he is dealing with facts 
and not with a romantic interpretation. 


The World of Atoms. By Arthur Haas. Tr. by H. S. Uhler. New York: 
Van Nostrand, 1928, pp. xi +139. $3.00. 


The ordinary reader is aware that profound changes are taking place 
in the world of physics these days, but, alas for him, the language of the 
physicist is so technical that he cannot make out what it is that is changing— 
save that in some way, so he understands, the concept of matter is under- 
going revision. Professor Haas’ ten non-mathematical lectures will help him 
to grasp the processes of research by which the changes have been made 
necessary, the validity of the resulting hypotheses, and the general structure 
of physical reality as reconstituted in the formulas of the laboratory. 

The ‘short and easy’ method of taking over these results into apologetics 
is not so short and easy as it may. seem; but at least the old tough ‘impene- 
trability ’ and ‘ indestructibility ’ of matter taught in the textbooks of our youth 
are gone. “ The first quarter of the twentieth century has raised the actual 
existence of an atomic world to the status of an established fact of physics. 
Nevertheless the beginning of the second quarter of our century has convinced 
physicists that a reality can be ascribed to the world of atoms only in an- 
other sense than to that world which reveals itself to man directly through 
sensuous perception” (p. 128). 


Through Creative Evolution to Incarnation and the Goal of Humanity. By 
J. Gurnhill. New York: Longmans, 1926, pp. xi-+ 103. $2.50. 


An attempt to reconcile the claims of the Christian religion and philosophy 
with those of modern science and discovery. The field is of first importance 
for present-day apologetics, and the title indicates the author’s approach. 
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The Case for and against Psychical Belief. Edited by Carl Murchison, 


Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University, 1927, pp. v + 365. $3.75. 

Prof. Murchison wants it “distinctly understood that Clark University, 
in promoting this symposium, is by no means assuming the role of friend to 
psychical research and its various adherents. Clark University is assuming 
only the rdéle of the parliamentarian in the controversy” (p. 10). It will 
best serve the interests of ATR readers if, following his example, I outline 
the contents and, otherwise, say that this is the most convenient treatment of 
the phases, as of the arguments pro and con, obtainable in a single volume, 
The book is divided into four Parts, each with a tell-tale caption. The con- 
tributors to Part I—“ Convinced of the Multiplicity of Psychical Phenomena” 
—are Sir Oliver Lodge; Sir Arthur Conan Doyle; Mr. Frederick Bligh Bond, 
the English architect, known in connection with Glastonbury Abbey; Dr. L. R. 


G. Crandon, of Boston, who gives an account of the “ Margery mediumship;” — 


Miss Mary Austin, who wrote the chapter on Aboriginal Literature in the 
Cambridge History of American Literature; and Mrs. Margaret Deland, 
author of Old Chester Tales, etc. The contributors to Part II—“Convinced 


of the Rarity of Genuine Psychical Phenomena”—are Prof. Wm. McDougall, © 


formerly of Harvard, now of Duke University; Prof. Hans Driesch, Leipzig, 
the protagonist of vitalism; Dr. W. F. Prince, of Boston, who reviews the 
“ Margery case;” and Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
The contributors to Part III—‘ Unconvinced as yet”—are the psychologists, 


Prof. J. E. Coover, Stanford University, and Dr. Gardner Murphy. Columbia — 


University. The contributors to Part IV—“ Antagonistic to the Claims that 
such Phenomena Occur ”—are Prof. Joseph Jastrow, University of Wiscon- 
sin, and Harry Houdini, “magician.” If the prospective reader will mem- 


rize Dr. Prince’s warning, he cannot go far astray. “No cautious and intelli 


gent person can or should be convinced by testimony that supernormal phe- 
nomena exist except on the basis of a great many case reports, nor can he 


take into consideration any case report which is not full, detailed and critical 
in the extreme” (p. 179). For the rest, the subject is advanced studiis et 


rebus honestis. R. M. W. 
Practical Theology 


Das Jahr der Kirche in Lesungen und Gebeten. By Rudolf Otto. Gotha: L. 

Klotz, 1927, pp. xxvi + 377. 

A German translation of E. Linderholm’s Neues Evangelienbuch (tr. Th. 
Reissinger), enlarged and revised, as a second edition, by W. Knevels, G. 
Mensching, and Rudolf Otto. It has been obvious to readers of Otto’s Idea 
of the Holy and other works that he has a great contribution to make to” 
the theory and art of public worship, as well as to the more academic history 
of religions. The basis of this contribution is provided by Linderholm, and — 
is essentially a revised lectionary, not a liturgy, though with many liturgical 
elements (collect, Psalm, Prayer at the Altar following the Sermon, etc.), 
and arranged in a three-year cycle. Many of the collects and prayers are 
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very beautiful and filled with a true liturgical spirit, and will prove sug- 
gestive to priests and pastors conversant with German. One wishes that some 
of the wealth of this collection were formally at our disposal in the official 


Book of Common Prayer. rs 


Christian Marriage. By E. J. Mahoney. New York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. 
ix +93. $.60. 


It would have been more accurate to entitle this little book Catholic Mar- . 
riage, but naturally the author deems in this connection Catholic and Chris- 
tian to be identical terms. The book is an exposition of the Catholic doc- 
t 


trine of marriage, and so there is a discussion of its sacramental character, 
its indissolubility, and of the evil of birth control. He takes up at some length 
the important matter, peculiar to the Roman church, of the nullifying of a 
marriage on the ground that a true marriage never existed. 

The mistake of the author is to try to prove his points from the Bible and 
from ethical principles. Much straining is necessary to that end, and when 
everything else fails he must needs fall back upon the infallible authority 


of the Roman Church. It would have been wiser to start with that on yl 
for there is safe grounds for Roman Catholics, and others will not be in- 


~ 


fluenced much by these arguments. L. w. B. 


United Churches. By Elizabeth R. Hooker. New York: Doran, 1926, pp. 

306. $2.75. 

A study of ‘Union Churches’ in the United States, of which there are 
now over a thousand, taking the place of the struggling, competing denomina- 
tional churches in rural districts and small communities. The material was 
gathered by the Institute of Social and Religious Research between 1922 and 
1925. Part i describes the development of the movement; Part ii the four 
main types (Federated, Undenominational, Denominational United, and Af- 
filiated), Pt. iii the problems and Pt. iv the required adjustments. There is 
no doubt that the union of Protestant churches is most desirable in many 
places, and it is useful to have the information upon what has already been 
accomplished brought together in this convenient volume. 


The Conversations at Malines 1921-1925. Printed in English and French. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1928, pp. 95, 
$1.50. 

A decidedly important book, registering very significant efforts of Roman 
and Anglo-Catholic theologians to reach clearer mutual understanding as_ 
to the differences which have to be faced before reunion between us aod 
Rome can become a practical question. Careful study will show that neither 
side was in the least degree unfaithful to its own allegiance; but that a rare 
spirit of frank and loving inquiry was maintained. No one who wishes 
to keep abreast of current unity discussions can safely neglect this book. 
F. J. H. 
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The Catholic Church and Healing. By James J. Walsh. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1928, pp. 109. $1.00. 

According to the jacket Dr. Walsh has had a distinguished career in the 
medical profession, and has published a number of other books along lines 
somewhat similar to the present little volume. In this essay the aim of 
the author is largely historical, and his interest is apparently apologetic, for 
he says “the [Roman] Church has been a consistent and persistent patron of 
medicine.” One of the glories of that church is just that patronage of the 
art of healing, and Dr. Walsh does not mean spiritual or mental healing. 
In fact there is a whole chapter containing nothing but a list of the physicians 
to the Popes, and the attainments of those doctors, indicating, for whatever 
purpose it may serve, that the Popes were scrupulous to have as their per- 
sonal physicians the most eminent medical men of their day. 

It is necessary to add that Dr. Walsh deems the Reformation a destructive — 
agency, setting back charity, medicine, hospitals and nursing. Much of mod- 
ern medicine would thus appear to be a recovery of what had been lost 
by that pernicious movement. Perhaps many protestants would read the 
history somewhat differently. L. w. B. 


Morals for Ministers. By R. E. X. New York: MacMillan, 1928, pp. 151. 
$1.50. 

A minister should not be a liar, a thief, an adulterer. The world has a 
right to assume that he is moral. That is taken for granted. If he isn’t, 
why exhort everybody else? And yet every clergyman knows the peril which 
lies in this natural assumption. He knows that he never realizes in himself 
those virtues which his congregation attribute to him because of the sanctity 
of his office. | 

A book then addressed to ministers frankly considering such subjects as 
telling the truth, being humble and industrious and kind and tolerant and — 
cheerful and generous and honest and pure, is or ought to be welcome. 
Who R. E. X. is, I don’t know. Probably his make is King, as the cryptic 
letters suggest. He has written not a great book, but a good book, a helpful 
book, a sensible book, a practical book, and we wish every clergyman would | 
get a copy and read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the contents. G. c. s. 


Religious Education 


Standard Bible Story Readers. By Lillie A. Faris. Four vols. Cincinnati: © 

Standard Publ. Co., 1925-1927, pp. 128, 143, 150, 176. 

At last we have a thoroughly graded, beautifully printed and illustrated 
series of Readers for use in religious education. The type is large, the il- 
lustrations are usually full-page, and in colors—for the most part they are 
extraordinarily beautiful—the material is well chosen (chiefly Biblical, though 
with a good deal besides, including songs and music), and we cannot rec- 
ommend them too highly for the purpose for which they were prepared. 
For a long time we have needed such readers—not lesson-books, but readers, — 
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like those used in the public schools in studying Geography, History, Liter- 
ature and Science. Some will complain that they are insufficiently doctrinal. 
But teaching doctrine is not their chief purpose. And doctrinal teaching, 
and also worship, have their own place in religious education, for which 
other materials must be—and of course will be—provided. We congratulate 
the author and publishers, and hope the series may be continued through 
the remaining grades. Every parish should have a set, so that parents and 
teachers may become familiar with the series. 


Curriculum Construction. W. W. Charters. New York: Macmillan, 1925, 

pp. xii +' 352. 

An exposition of ‘the functional theory’ of curriculum construction. 
“Functions for subjects have been set up and the structures which will 
realize the functions have been derived.” The underlying psychology is be- 
havioristic, and the basic method is the project. It all seems dreadfully me- 
chanical, and designed not so much to create a curriculum for education as 
for machine-fitted cogs in the industrial world. This is a social theory, 
with a vengeance! But perhaps if we educate efficient workers, salesmen, 
stenographers, and secretaries, the poets, wise men, and prophets will take 
care of themselves! The functional theory of course has a real application 
to religious education. 


The Technique of Curriculum Making. By Henry Harap. New York: 

Macmillan, 1928, pp. xi + 315. 

There is no more pressing problem in current educational science, as 
Professor Briggs has reminded us in his Curriculum Problems, than the mak- 
ing of the curriculum, the choice of aims and objectives, the evaluation and 
adaptation of materials to meet these ends, the interrelation and correlation 
of the various subjects, lessons, and courses—And the same is true of re- 
ligious education. Hence the likelihood that we can learn something from — 
general education in this regard. 

The volume is uniquely arranged for a course of study or a series of 
conferences on the subject, with suggestions for 58 meetings. There is a 
good, up to date Bibliography. 


A Goodly Heritage. By Georgiana M. Forde. Philadelphia: Jacobs, 1928, 
pp. 122. $1.25. 

“A simple Church History” is the subtitle. It is meant for English 
children, and tells in a charming way the traditional stories of the early, 
medizval, and later Church. But the facts are sometimes a bit shaky. Evi- 
dence for the tale of the Thundering Legion, e.g., is seen in the carving — 
on the Antonine column. And the American Church is credited (p. 111) 
with ‘millions of members’: alas that it is not sol ee 
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Homiletic, Devotional 


Should Such a Faith Offend? By Ernest William Barnes. New York: 

Doubleday, Doran, 1928, pp. xxx +331. $3.00. 

Bishop Barnes’ defense against the criticisms and spectacular protests 
which have enlivened the news columns of late is a collection of his sermons 
and addresses delivered during recent years. One can answer the question 
raised in the title, after reading the book, by replying: No, if the positive 
affirmations of faith it contains are duly emphasized. It is a modern faith, 
and it is Christian, and it is loyal to the Anglican tradition. But there are 
notes of partisan controversy here and there, such as the claim that the de- 
cline in numbers of candidates for Holy Orders is due to the spread of 
Anglo-Catholicism—and of such matters, quite apart from their subjective 
and unprovable quality as personal judgments, of course American readers 
are in no position to speak. One wonders if the policy of ‘live and let 
live’ does not need more recognition these days, not only in Britain but = 
America as well. Sectarianism within the Church is no less lamentable than 
it is outside. 


Man and the Supernatural. By Evelyn Underhill. New York: Dutton, 1928, | 
pp. xi-+ 252. $2.00. 
In her more recent works, this gifted author has turned from the history . 


and psychology of mysticism to its practical aspects. “Hundreds of students 
of ‘religious psychology’ can now pass an examination in the phenomena 
of conversion or the degrees of prayer; but few have anything solid to say 
about that view of reality which the fact of conversion and practice of prayer 
require of us, and without which these things are meaningless.” The heart 
of religion is rightly found in man’s relation to the Supernatural—i.e. the 
actual objective and not merely subjective reality of God. It is a book 
filled not only with information but also with a deep religious spirit. 


The Life Eternal Here and Now. By Alexander Nairne. New York: Long- 
mans, pp. xi +173. $1.40. 

With little of the apparatus of scholarship, though the scholarship itself : 
is richly evident, Dr. Nairne of Cambridge has written this little book with — 
the practical aim of consoling the bereaved. It is really a deep and spirit-— 
ually discerning exposition of St. John’s teaching of eternal life. 

Many readers will find it too vague, too philosophical, too intellectually — 
mystical, but the discerning reader will find it is richly textured, delicately — 
wrought, beautifully patterned, a noble example of pure and reverent thought 
upon the greatest of Christian themes. G. Cc. s. 


Religio Militis. The Religion of a Soldier. By Austin Hopkinson. New 
York: Scribner, 1928, pp. 195. $2.50. 

Planned in the trenches before Ypres in the first months of the war, 
and written during subsequent years at odd moments “snatched from the 
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distractions of political and industrial life,” this book is described by its 


author as “weary, for it has trudged with me through thirteen years of 
war and work;” and so he pleads: 


Da placidam fesso, lector amice, manum. 


As a matter of fact this book, despite its title, is not the religion of a 
soldier, but rather the confessions of a Church of England man who has 
lost his faith. Sacramental religion is his béte noire. The Eucharist “can 
hardly be anything but the form taken into civilized society by a certain grim 
and primitive rite,” namely anthropophagy. He can reverence naught about 
it “save its antiquity and the beauty of the rites whereby it is accompanied.” 
In like manner does he look upon Baptism as a remnant of primitive magic. 
In a word, for him (he always says “for us”) “there is but one sacrament, 
one magic necessary into salvation—that a man should love his neighbor as 
himself.” 

There are eight chapters devoted to this fundamental point of view, in- 
cluding one on political aristocracy and another on industrial aristocracy. 
Other chapters bear the arresting titles of Mithras, Nephelococcygia, Lux 
Mundi, Profanum Vulgus, and all of them despite the weary reiteration of 
apology for his “small skill in writing,” are excellent examples of the edu- 
cated Englishman’s mastery of his own tongue. 

But along every page lie dreary evidences of a pitifully scant acquaint- 
ance with modern Christian scholarship, and of a confused philosophy of 
life itself whether considered individually or socially. Tommy Atkins never 
thought like this. Ordinary privates of dragoons never did and never will 
think like this. And only a few members of Parliament (he is one) think 
like this. Dean Inge—so the blurb on the wrapper announces—remarks that 
“the book is not quite orthodox” ; and we can see that long dark face touched 
with a gentle quizzical smile when he penned the words “ not quite.” G. c. s. 


Christ in the Common Ways of Life. By C. S. Woodward. New York: 

Longmans, 1928, pp. 99. $1.00. 

“The Childlike Spirit” is the subject of Chapter v of this little book. 
The author has that spirit—its simplicity, directness, freshness, spontaneity; 
and therefore this little unpretentious book is very charming. From the 
opening chapter on “What Think Ye of Christ” to the closing one on “The 
Vision of the Kingdom,” Canon Woodward makes the Gospel simple and ap- 
pealing. We commend the book to every parish book-shelf. G. c. s. 


Our Lord and Saviour. A Study of the Person and Doctrine of Jesus 
Christ. By Peter Green. New York: Longmans, 1928, pp. 111. $1.50. 
A very simple, intelligent, earnest, and persuasive presentation of the 

claims of Jesus Christ upon the mind and wills of men. Chapters i to vi 

deal almost exclusively with what might be called experimental religion; 

Chapters vii to x deal with the Virgin Birththe Atonement, the Resurrec- 

tion, and the Sacraments. An excellent book for the average man or 

woman. G. C. S. 
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Miscellaneous 


Nationalism a Cause of Anti-Semitism. By Samuel Blitz. New York: 

Bloch Publ. Co., 1928. pp. xiii +157. $2.00. 

The author’s thesis is that throughout the history of the Jews the most 
important cause of anti-Semitism has been nationalism, by which he means 
“the attempt of any group, which possesses political structure or relationship — 
to some present or past political structure, to impose its group-mind, con- 
sciousness or psychology upon any group with which it comes into contact.” 
This is a very narrow notion of nationalism, but granting it one must object 
that the thesis is never proved. What the not very well written account of - 
the difficulties between Jews and their neighbors shows is that nationalism — 
so defined has been one factor, along with religious and racial prejudice 
and economic rivalry, in the dismal record of Occidental governments, an- 
cient and modern, in their treatment of Jewish subjects or citizens. It. 
may be further objected that much of the governmental policy seems to have — 
been directed not to the assimilation of Jews by the nations involved, but 


on the contrary to the desire to prevent their assimilation, or else has coe 


based on the assumption that they were not assimilable. The author’s pessi- 
mistic view that every ‘group-mind’ is in its nature self-seeking and non- 
moral makes one wonder why he sees any hope in the merging of small 
nations in a few large ones. Was Russia more just to the Jews than the 
Balkan States? Not on his own account of the matter. It is to be hoped 
that nationalism is not beyond moralization: otherwise the melancholy history 
will continue indefinitely. The author oddly says nothing of Jewish national- 
ism or contemporary Zionism, so one cannot tell whether he is equally pessi- 
mistic about these ‘group-minds.’ The book is sad reading for Christians 
but salutary. N. BN. 


Justice and Judaism. By Maxwell Silver. New York: Bloch, 1928, PP. 73. 
$1.50. 
A vigorous apologetic for the principle of justice, as fundamental to 
Jewish ethics, and a polemic against the claim that the Christian principle 
of love has superseded it. Justice, the author maintains, is indispensable 
as a fundamental principle for the successful functioning of love itself; 
whereas love divorced from justice is a retrogression into other-worldliness _ 
and sentimentality. 
One can understand the bitterness with which some of our Jewish breth- 
ren approach this subject: ‘love’ has been preached by those who conspic- 
uously failed to practice it—and nowhere more conspicuously than in dealing 
with the Jews. But does Christian ‘love’ mean disregard of justice? Not 
if the normal ethical teaching of the Church be given full consideration, or 
its classical theology (e.g. St. Thomas) be consulted. It must be admitted 
that some of the teaching of the past and also of the present is open to the 
charge of ‘sentimentality’; and that love without justice, like faith without 
works, is a dead, disgraceful, useless thing. But (1) is ‘love’ not to be found 
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among the principles of ethics advocated by the great teachers of Judaism, 
especially in the ancient period, nearest the New Testament? And (2) is not 
‘justice’ equally as liable to perversion by the callous, ‘hard-boiled’ men of 
this world (as the rabbis called them)? And (3) has not Christianity some- 
thing to offer Judaism, in its interpretation of love (as seen in Christ, the 
Jew); as well as Judaism something to offer Christianity, in its emphasis 
upon justice, rooted in the ancient Torah and Nebiim? Surely here in Amer- 
| ica in the twentieth century there is an opportunity for Church and Synagogue 


to reach a mutual understanding that was never possible in some of the 
nations of the old world, in times gone by. 


Mexico Before The World. Public Documents and Addresses of Plutarco 
Elias Calles, tr. from the Spanish and ed. by Robert Hammond Murray. 
New York: Academy Press, 1927, pp. 244. $1.00. 


In selections from speeches, interviews and state papers, this book pre- 
sents the President of Mexico as agrarian and educational reformer, advo- 
cate of the organization and defense of the industrial laborers, opponent of 
an exploiting foreign capitalism and an equally exploiting native upper class, 
finally a stalwart anti-clerical. This is no more highfalutin than we have 
learned to expect from presidential candidates and executives north of the 
Rio Grande. The governmental side of the many issues now aggravating 
Mexican national life is ably if somewhat rhetorically stated throughout, 
and the book is well adapted to its purpose as propaganda, for use in the 
United States to counteract the propaganda against the Calles government. 
N. B. N. 


The Oxford History of the United States, 1783-1917. By Samuel Eliot 
Morison. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, American Branch, 1927, two 
vols., pp. xvi + 461, x +531. $10.00. 


It may seem anomalous that the best recent history of this country is 
published in England, and written by the sometime Professor of American 
History at Oxford. The circumstances, however, that led to this situation 
are such as could only lead to clear perspective and balanced judgment in 
the writing. Professor Morison is now Professor of History at Harvard, 
but was for some years at Oxford, an American teaching American History. 
To his undoubted erudition and sympathetic understanding of the movements 
and motifs of our history from the Revolutionary to the Great War, he 
has added just that note of detachment and objectivity to which the require- 
ment of interpreting this period to British students must have contributed. 
| The work is a social history, and will be of utmost value to the student of 
American Church History (by way of background) and of Practical Theol- 
; ogy, as a picture of the forces at work which have made America what it 
is today. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Sammlung Gemeinverstindlicher Vortrige. Tiibingen: Mohr. 
25. Bleibende Bedeutung des A. T. By E. Kautzsch. 3d ed. 1922, pp. 34, 
M. 1.80. 
106. Der Beitrag des A. T. zur allgemeinen Religionsgeschichte. 1923, pp. 
24. M. 1.80. 
114. Die Neueren Forschungen in Paldastina-Syrien. 1925, pp. 30. M. 1.280, 


_ Mohr’s series of Popular Lectures on theological subjects gives in brief 
compass a fine selection of up to date discussions, very useful to the general 
reader as well as to the specialist. 


Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. New ed., by H. Gunkel and 
_ L. Zscharnack. Lfg. 25-32. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1928, Vol. II, coll. 161-928, 

M. 1.80 each. 

The new RGG is now complete down to Gegenreformation, towards the 
end of Vol. ii. It is thoroughly up to date, in the articles we have examined, 
and is a most valuable reference work. It is cross-referenced, as was the 
first edition—which is a great help to the student. ; 


Hondbuch fiir das Kirchliche Amt. Ed. by Martin Schian. Leipcig: Hinrichs, 
1928, pp. 513-576. 
The present, oth Lieferung covers ‘ Religionsunterricht’ to ‘Sprache.’ With 
one more installment the work will be complete—a very convenient, single 


volume, Ecclesiastical Dictionary designed for ‘ready reference’ purposes. 


Deutsche Theologie. Bericht iiber den ersten deutschen Theologentag zu 
Eisenach (Herbst 1927). Ed. by A. Titius. G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1928, pp. vii + 230. M. 6. 


A full account of the Theological Conference held last October at Eisen- 
ach, with papers read in the several departments of theology and brief re- 
ports of the following discussions. The next Conference is to be held at 
Frankfort a. M., this coming October. The papers and discussions bring 
forward the latest developments in their particular fields. 


Stockholm. International Review for the Social Activities of the Churches. 
Ed. by Adolf Keller. Vol. i, Nos. 1-2. Gé6ttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1928, pp. 1-192. $2.50 yearly. 

A cooperative undertaking, designed to ‘follow up’ the great Stockholm 
Conference, with representative editors and contributors from all the churches 
which participated there, with articles, notes, bibliographies in German, French, 
and English. Dr. A. E. Garvie is editor of the British section (probably 
including the American). Each article is followed by a résumé in the two 
other languages, so that readers who know any one of the three can profit 
by the contents. It is a most promising journal, and we wish it a hearty 


Godspeed, 
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